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By  F.  Lamar  Clement,  Director 

Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 

T  TOW  many  people  who  enjoy  hunting  and  fishing  lend  a  hand  to  perpetuate  their 
-*-  -*-  pleasure?  If  we  continue  to  take  our  yearly  heavy  toll  of  fish  and  game  without 
any  effort  to  replace  their  loss,  we  will  inevitably  bring  about  the  complete  destruction 
of  field  and  stream  recreational  pleasures  now  enjoyed  by  millions. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  no  money  is  required  to  conserve  game  and  fish.  In  this 
commercial  age,  when  progress  is  measured  by  profit,  and  success  is  synonymous  with 
luxury,  the  true  values  of  our  wildlife  resources  are 
overlooked.  In  any  country  where  a  price  tag  has  be- 
come a  criterion,  wildlife  can  be  easily  forgotten  and 
its  conservation  sadly  neglected.  Those  who  have  dedi- 
cated their  efforts  to  the  restoration  and  conser\-ation 
of  our  fish  and  game  ask  nothing  more  of  the  men 
and  women  who  fish  and  hunt  than  their  word,  and 
their  determination  to  help  correct  the  inequalities 
now  practiced  by  many.  How  many  men  and  women 
who  now  share  in  the  pleasures  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing will  extend  the  slightest  effort  to  correct  or  show 
the  least  concern  as  to  how  much  the  depredations  of 
violators  are  costing  this  country  in  natural  resources? 
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The  constantly  increasing  demand   on   our  forests, 
our  oil  deposits,  and  our  minerals  can  be  measured, 
but  the  importance  of  our  wildlife  resources  is  often 
lost  in  the  economic  intangibles  of  recreation,  health 
and  enjoyment.  It  is  relatively  simple  to  compute  the  monetary  appraisement  of  de- 
posits such  as  oil,  sulphur,  salt,  shell,  sand  and  gravel,  but  who  can  appraise  the  thrill 
that  a  flushed  quail  can  give  to  a  sportsman  and  his  canine  companion. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  hunting  and  fishing  is  a  billion  dollar  business  in  Loui- 
siana each  year.  That  amazing  figure  is  arrived  at  by  estimating  the  amount  of  money 
spent  by  hunters  and  fishermen  in  the  pursuit  of  their  sport — for  guns,  shells,  fishing 
tackle,  equipment,  gasoline,  food,  clothing,  lodging,  guides,  licenses,  etc.  So  you 
see  hunting  and  fishing  do  play  important  roles  in  the  economic  health  of  our  state 
and  the  recreation  of  our  people. 

But  who  can  measure  the  true  value  of  a  rabbit  by  the  cost  of  the  shell  in  the 
shotgun?  How  can  the  sight  of  a  wild  turkey  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  price  of 
the  film  used  to  record  the  scene?  And  when  can  the  melodious  whistle  of  the  bobwhite 
be  replaced  by  canned  music  on  a  radio? 

The  call  of  the  wild,  the  moving  spirit  of  wild  things,  the  scenes  of  nature  that 
stir  human  souls,  these  are  the  true  measures  of  wildlife's  values.  Our  wild  life  is 
worth  all  that  can  be  done  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  it.  Unknown  to  some,  unappre- 
ciated by  a  few,  but  of  immeasurable  value  to  all,  creatures  of  nature,  both  wild  and 
free,  provide  inspiration  that  warms  men's  souls. 

If  man  should  lose  his  appreciation  for  the  outdoors,  and  his  love  for  nature's 
children — our  wildlife — it  would  mean  the  destruction  of  God's  own  creations.  To 
a  hunting  companion  who  errs,  the  real  sportsman  should  admonish  him  for  his  vio- 
lation. If  he  is  guilty  of  a  second  offense  cut  him  off  your  list  of  hunting  and  fishing 
companions.  We  must  preserve  and  restore  our  wildlife.   It  is  our  priceless  heritage. 
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By  Robert  E.  Murry 


JOHN  NEWSOM  owes  me  and  my  hunting  partner  $13.14. 
He  has  owed  us  this  sum  since  one  Saturday  in 
December  of  1955.  I  have  never  mentioned  this  matter  to 
him  because  this  is  the  way  it  happened: 

He  graciously  loaned  me  Sam,  a  huge  white  and  lemon 
pointer,  to  use  in  conducting  a  pre-season  quail  census  on 
research  areas.  Sam  was  a  slam-bang  type  dog  that  pointed 
range  cattle,  pigs,  odd  looking  stumps,  all  kinds  of  dickey 
birds  and  even  quail.  As  November  wore  on  he  became  more 
and  more  partial  to  pointing  quail  and  began  to  suspect  that 
his  purpose  in  life  was  to  specialize  in  this  field.  After  the 
season  opened  that  year  it  was  determined  that  he  was  not 
gun  shy  ...  in  fact,  Sam  has  never  exhibited  any  shyness 
at  all,  especially  at  the  feed  pan  where  he  could  polish  off 
a  full  daily  ration  for  three  grown  dogs  and  then  attempt 
to  eat  the  other  dogs  for  dessert. 

On  the  above  mentioned  Saturday,  Sam  made  his  first 
real  quail  hunt.  His  first  covey  find  was  a  thing  of  beauty 
.  .  .  two  guns  moved  up  full  of  hope.  Sixteen  birds  exploded 
from  a  small  wax  myrtle  clump  and  headed  for  a  "baygall" 
sanctuary.  The  two  guns  were  emptied,  providing  about  seven 
cents  to  the  Pittman-Robertson  fund,  and  knocking  down 
four  birds. 

Sam,  the  faithful  retriever  of  an  old  sock  full  of  quail 
wings,  went  into  double  time.  He  did  not  pick  the  birds  up 
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The  fruits  of  'Old  Sam's'  keen  nose.  This  one  did  not  get 
away. 

as  dogs  normally  do,  he  inhaled  them  with  a  vacuum  clean- 
er type  action.  By  reaching  deep  into  the  regions  of  his 
throat,  to  the  area  that  you  normally  thrust  an  oversized 
worm  capsule,  I  could  grasp  quail  toes.  I  pulled  and  quail 
number  four  followed  the  toes  out.  He  was  intact,  bolted 
unchewed  as  probably  were  numbers  one,  two  and  three 
which  I  could  not  reach. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  it  was  "your  shot  .  .  .  my  time 
to  grab  Sam",  or  "I'll  try  for  this  one,  see  if  you  can  catch 
him  by  the  collar  before  I  kick  the  bird  up." 

Sam  has  since  gotten  the  idea  that  the  hunter  likes  to 
place  the  birds  he  downs  in  his  hunting  coat.  In  fact,  this 
idea  has  been  rather  forcibly  stressed  to  Sam. 

Back  to  the  $13.14  .  .  .  as  owner  of  the  dog,  John  is 
responsible  for  property  damage  the  dog  may  do.  In  1955  I 
had  no  idea  what  it  cost  to  change  the  status  of  a  quail 
from  the  wild  flying  property  of  all  the  people  to  the  indivi- 
dual possession  concept.  In  other  words,  what  it  costs  to 
bag  one  of  the  small  critters. 

Since  quail  are  my  business  I  set  out  to  gather  some  facts 
on  cost  last  spring.  With  some  of  the  eleven  cents  on  the 
dollar  that  you  pay  in  excise  tax  on  guns  and  shells  and 
some  of  your  license  money  a  quail  questionnaire  survey 
was  conducted. 

Before   we   go   into   the   results   of   this   questionnaire   we 
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might  look  a  bit  at  the  mechanics  of  it.  A  tjood  statistically 
sound  survey  of  this  type  would  prove  to  be  rather  expen- 
sive. A  cross-section  random  sample  of  all  the  quail  hunters 
would  have  to  be  polled.  Names  selected  from  resident 
license  sales  alone  would  have  bias  because  it  would  not  indi- 
cate cost  figures  for  old  age  permit  hunters,  under  license 
a^e  hunters,  and  non-resident  hunters. 

'^  After  a  lapse  of  time  a  given  percent  of  the  people  who 
did  not  reply  would  have  to  be  polled  by  personal  interview 
to  find  out  how  their  cost  and  hunter  success  figures  would 
have  affected  the  averages  of  the   people  who  did  reply. 

With  this  type  information  I  could  haul  John  and  Sam 
into  court. 

There  is  another  way  to  conduct  a  survey,  however,  it  is 
much  cheaper  and  easier  but  for  the  money  and  time  saved, 
a  sacrifice  is  made  in  accuracy.  So,  alas!  I  don't  actually 
know  if  it  would  be  right  to  settle  with  John  for  $10.00 
or  to  ask  him  for  $15.00. 

We  had  on  hand  a  mailing  list  of  quail  hunters  who  had 
in  the  past  saved  data  for  the  quail  study.  Also  on  hand  was 
a  list  of  people  who  had  indicated  that  they  liked  quail 
hunting  when  answering  a  1954  game  survey.  We  asked  com- 
mission personnel  to  supply  names  of  known  quail  hunters. 
With  each  questionnaire  we  asked  the  hunter  to  supply 
names  of  three  more  hunters  who  would  be  willing  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  survey.  This  chain  letter  type  thing  went  on 
until  we  have  a  considerable  list  of  quail  hunters,  some  pro- 
fessional muskrat  trappers  from  Plaquemines  parish  and 
other  unassorted  non-quail  hunters  on  the  list.  We  are 
striving  to  pare  the  list  down  to  only  quail  hunters.  The 
trouble  with  this  list  is  another  long  story  and  will  not  be 
told  in  full  here.  However,  if  vou  received  our  fall  news- 
letter (sent  out  in  December)  and  do  not  wish  to  continue  on 
the  list  we  dare  you  to  drop  us  just  one  (1)  more  post  card 
to  that  effect  and  I'll  bet  your  name  will  be  removed  this 
time. 

The  questionnaires  were  sent  out  with  high  hopes  and 
return  postage  envelopes.  All  of  the  trappers  from  the  marsh- 
lands must  have  replied,  most  of  the  unassorted  list  of  non- 
hunters  must  have  answered,  many  with  interesting  letters 
which  were  all  read,  and  at  least  some  of  the  quail  hunters 


With     his     vacuum     cleaner     mouth     and     his 
'Old    Sam'    neatly    pins    down    a    covey    of    qua 


ke-bore     nose 


filled  in  the  questionnaires.  In  all  133  questionnaires  were 
completely  filled  in  with  cost  figures,  season  bag  and  all  of 
the   information   requested. 

Now  the  true  worth  of  the  property  Sam  consumed  that 
day  back  in  1955  lies  with  how  average  these  133  hunters 
happen  to  be. 

They  had  an  average  season  bag  of  53  birds  which  is 
more  than  all  hunters  who  bag  any  quail. 

The  7,054  birds  bagged  cost  an  average  of  S4.38  each. 
Now  to  check  the  effect  of  hunter  success  on  cost  two 
groups  of  hunters  were  examined  seDara:tely,  the  34  hunters 
who  reported  killing  25  or  less  birds  spent  S11.39  per  bird 
bagged,   while  the    15    who   reported   kills    in   excess   of   80 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 


A     'scientific'     quail     hunt     gets     underway.     These     game     biologists    are    after    more    than    just    meat     For    the    table.    The 
will     be    saved    to    determine    ages,    the    date    and     place    taken    will    be    recorded    and    the    crops    saved    for    food    analysii 
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The  Modern 


Wildlife  Agent 


By  Ben  Dahlen 


THE  QUESTION  has  been  often  asked  .  .  .  "Is  our  pres- 
ent day  Wildlife  agent  merely  a  license  checker?  And 
the  answer  is,  of  course,  a  definite  NO.  While  most  important, 
as  we  shall  see,  this  phase  of  the  Wildlife  agent's  duties  is 
only  one  of  the  many   he  must  assume  when  becoming   an 


Wildlife  agents  Victor  Raborn  of  Goldonna  and  J.  L.  De- 
Blieux  of  Natchitoches  pause  on  the  lawn  of  a  camp  fol- 
lowing a  routine  check  of  the  Saline  Lake  area  in  Winn  and 
Natchitoches    Parishes. 


Wildlife     Agents     Boudreaux,  Cole     and     Cormier     produce 

evidence     of     93     ducks     killed  at     night.     The     agents     were 

on  the  job  from  7  p.m.  until  2:30  a.m.  on  this  particular 
game   law  violation. 

enforcement  officer,  peace  maker,  goodwill  ambassador  and 
full-time  promoter  of  wildlife  conservation. 

As  many  of  us  know,  the  law  provides  that  no  person 
domiciled  or  actually  residing  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  shall 
angle  for  game  fish  with  the  aid  and  use  of  a  reel,  artificial 
bait,  or  spinner  or  spoon  device  without  first  paying  an 
annual  license  fee  of  one  dollar.  The  resident  angling  license 
does  ont  apply  to  women,  however  they  must  have  a  resident 
female  angling  license  which  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge 
from  any  sheriff's  office  or  from  126  Civil  Courts  Building, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  produce  same  upon  demand. 
This  license  is  permanent. 

Louisiana  game  laws  also  provide  that  no  non-resident 
shall  angle  within  the  State  without  first  paying  an 
annual  license  fee  of  five  dollars  or  paying  a  temporary  li- 
cense fee,  valid  for  seven  consecutive  days,  including  date 
of  issue,  for  two  dollars.  These  licenses  are  good  in  any 
parish  and  on  any  day  of  the  year.  Persons  under  16  years 
of  age,  whether  resident  or  non-resident,  and  men  and  women 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  of  America,  need 
not  pay  anglers  license  fees.  Persons  over  sixty  years  of 
age  and  residents  of  the  State  the  two  years  next  preceding 
their  application  therefor,  need  not  pay  angler?  license  fees, 
however  they  will  be  issued  free  of  charge  upon  request  an 
old  age  permit  for  fishing,  and  hunting  resident  game.  This 
permit  is  also  permanent. 

This  law  further  provides  that  no  person  shall  at  any  time 
take,  possess,  or  cause  to  be  transported  by  any  other  per- 
son, any  wild  bird,  or  take  any  wild  (game)  quadruped,  unless 
he  is,  at  the  time  of  such  act,  the  lawful  holder  of  an  effective 
license  for  that  purpose  issued  to  him  by  authority  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  and  in  the 
case  of  any  non-resident  a  tax  equal  to  and  corresponding 
with  the  tax  charged  Louisiana  residents  hunting  for  a 
similar  period  in  the  state  in  which  the  non-resident  hunter 
resides;  a  reciprocal  license  tax  to  take,  posses.s,  and  transport 
any  resident  game  birds  or  game  quadrupeds:  provided  the 
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non-resident  asking  application  for  license  furnishes  proof 
of  his  residence. 

In  addition  to  the  Acts  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature,  Fed- 
eral aids  in  fish  and  game  management,  under  the  Dingell- 
Johnson  and  Pittmann-Robertson  Acts,  are  received  only  if 
the  State  puts  up  25  per  cent  "matching  money",  the  source 
of  which  is  the  revenue  from  license  fees. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  laws,  licenses  and  taxes  our 
agents  are  expected  to  check  during  a  day's  work.  Others 
include  commercial  fishing,  trawling,  trapping,  severance 
taxes,  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  licenses,  and  others.  Let 
us  check  a  few  totals  of  licenses  sold  during  1956  to  give 
you  an  idea  why  it  is  necessary  the  wildlife  agent  must  check 
licenses. 

In  1956  the  total  number  of  resident  angling  licenses 
sold  was  186,106;  total  number  of  seven-day-trip  licenses 
sold  was  17,834;  non-resident  licenses  total  14,817,  which 
brings  the  grand  total  of  angling  licenses  alone  sold  in  1956 
to  218,757.  Now,  let  us  look  at  the  number  of  hunting 
licenses  sold.  Hunting  licenses  are  issued  to  cover  entire 
hunting  period  which  extends  from  the  latter  part  of  one 
year  to  the  early  part  of  the  following  year,  therefore  the 
following  figures  cover  the  1956-57  hunting  season:  during 
this  period  284,844  resident  hunting  licenses  were  sold 
and  the  non-resident  reciprocal  licenses  amounted  to  2,966, 
making  a  grand  total  of  287,810  licenses  sold  for  the  1956-57 
season. 

The   checking   of   licenses    in    the    field    is   considered    by 


some  as  a  "nuisance,  however  in  the  light  of  the  statistics 
aforementioned  it  is  a  necessary  "nuisance"  and  probably  in 
this  instance  and  many  others  the  wildlife  agent  may  qualify 
as  a  "license  checker". 

However,  let  us  not  stop  there!  Wildlife  agents  must 
conduct  investigations  pertaining  to  fish  and  game  lav,'  viola- 
tions, both  state  and  federal,  and  must  be  familiar  v/ith 
such  technical  subjects  as  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act, 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act,  Migratory  Bird  Hunting 
Stamp  Act,  and  other  Acts  set  forth  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  they  are  expected  to  work  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  Federal   Game  Management  agents. 

Our  wildlife  agents  must  be  proficient  in  court  procedure; 
must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  game  laws;  must  know  how 
to  seaire  and  preserve  evidence  so  that  cases  may  be  properly 
presented ;  must  prepare  affidavits ;  must  secure  warrants  and 
apprehend  violators  for  infractions  of  the  many  game  laws 
on  our  books  and  moreover  must  qualify  as  a  first  rate 
public  relations  man  or  "good  will  ambassador"  in  their 
particular  locality.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  wildlife  agent 
to  come  in  wet  and  tired  from  a  day's  work  in  the  field  only 
to  find  he  must,  that  night,  address  a  gathering  of  small 
fry  in  the  hopes  he  may  lead  them  in  true  sportsmanship 
and  teach  them  the  meaning  of  consen'ation.  He  is  likewise 
expected  to  contact  local  sportsmen's  groups  and  help  them 
with  their  problems.  His  duties  also  reauire  that  he  shall 
contact  farmers,  4-H  clubs,  Audubon  societies  and  bird  clubs 


Agent    Alfred    Prechac,    Capt.    Julius    Book,    and    Agent    Frank    Trocchlano     are    shown     with     illegal     kill     of    deer. 
December,  1957  5;, 
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Louisiana     Wild      Life     a 
citation    was    presented 


The  enforcement  division  of  the 
community  emergencies.  The  abovi 
eron     Parish     disaster. 

in  the  interest  of  education  regarding  the  state  and  federal 
laws. 

The  aforementioned  are  just  a  few  of  the  other  duties  of 
the  so  called  "License  Checker",  however,  let's  look  at  the 
overall  picture.  We  in  Louisiana,  in  an  area  that  abounds 
with  fish  and  game,  charge  less  for  our  licenses  than  most 
of  the  other  states  in  the  country  and  our  wildlife  agents 
are  charged  with  both  the  maintaining  of  this  abundance 
of  fish  and  game  through  the  enforcement  of  the  game  laws 
and  also  the  enforcement  of  the  license  requirements.  Both 
go  hand  in  hand ;  one  cannot  survive  without  the  other, 
for  laws  are  only  so  strong  as  their  enforcement  and  it 
requires  money  to  finance  the  enforcement  which  means 
men,  cars,  boats,  radio  communications  and  all  of  the  re- 
quirements of  good  will  enforced  wildlife  conservation. 

Moreover  in  view  of  the  multi-million  dollars  spent  an- 
nually by  the  individual  sportsmen  on  gear  and  equipment, 
the  fees,  licenses,  taxes,  etc.,  collected  to  insure  proper  con- 
servation seem  penny-ante  in  comparison. 

As  a  point  in  fact  let  us  quote  some  figures  compiled  by 
the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  which  include 
expenditures,  travel  and  number  of  man  days  spent  hunting 
and  fishing  during  1955.  There  was  52,850,979,000  spent 
during  that  year  for  hunting  and  fishing  combined;  this 
averages  $114.42  for  every  sportsman.  The  total  spent  for 
equipment  amounted  to  $1,282,292,000;  for  food,  lodging, 
automobile  transportation  and  other  incidentals  amounted 
to  $1,298,794,000;  $77,175,000  was  spent  for  licenses  and 
stamps;  $3,299,000  for  leases  and  privileges  and  $4,114,000 
for    duck    stamps.    The    typical    hunter    traveled    206    miles 


id     Fisheries     Commission     is     often     called     to     assist     in     many 
in    behalf   of   the    Commission's    gigantic   effort   during   the   Cam- 

and  the  typical  fisherman  traveled  319  miles  during  1955 
in  pursuit  of  his  sport,  and  a  total  of  566,870,000  man 
days  were  spent  hunting  and  fishing  durinsr  1955.  These  are, 
of  course,  figures  for  1955,  in  the  ensuing  years,  figures 
have  continued  to  increase. 

Each  year  hunting  pressures  increase  phenomenally,  and, 
hunting  possibilities  dwindle  because  of  natural  habitat  that 
is  sacrificed  to  progress.  The  inroads  of  our  incoming  in- 
dustries take  much  from  the  cover  and  resting  places  so 
needed  by  our  wildlife.  This,  of  course,  we  have  no  control 
over  but  that  is  what  makes  hunting  season,  fixed  bag  limits 
and  restricted  game  preserves  more  necessary,  in  order  that 
our  future  generations  can  have  the  same  sports  afield  that 
the  people  of  Louisiana  today  enjoy.  Please  bear  in  mind 
that  without  law  enforcement  from  your  local  wildlife  agent 
and  strict  enforcement  of  the  fish  and  game  laws  it  would 
be  impossible  to  maintain  the  high  percentage  of  game 
species  that  we  have  in  Louisiana  today. 

The  word  "Posterity"  is  a  nice  word  often  used  but  again, 
often  misunderstood.  Webster  defines  it  in  part  as  "All  suc- 
ceeding generations,  collectively;  future  time."  Let's  give 
this  a  little  thought.  We  have  a  bountiful  supply  of  fish 
and  game  now.  .  .  but.  .  .  what  at)out  posterity.'  What  will 
we  leave  to  our  children  and  our  children's  children;  what  will 
the  situation  be  when  they  are  old  enough  to  enjoy  the 
sports  that  you  enjoy  today.'  As  we  have  said,  a  law  is  no 
better  than  the  enforcement  behind  it.  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  license  sales  would   drop   drastically  without  enforce- 

( Continued  on  Page  18) 
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THINE  IS  THE  KINGDOM,  THE  POWER,  AND  THE  GLORY! 


By  J.   V.   Whitfield 

President,  Forest  Far?ners  Association 


IF  THE  BEEP,  BEEP  of  Sputnik  does  not  awaken  us  to 
the  realit)'  of  the  dangerous  situation  to  which  our  com- 
placency and  politics  as  usual  have  brought  us.  then  it  is  not 
only  later  than  we  think,   it   is  probably   too   late. 

In  characteristic  reaction,  our  legislators  are  demanding  an 
investigation  to  determine  who  is  to  blame  for  our  falling 
behind  in  the  space-satellite  race.  The  fault  does  not  lie 
with  the  President  or  with  the  Secretary  of  State  or  with 
Congress.  It  lies  with  you  and  me —  with  "we,  the  people". 

As  inheritors  and  guardians  of  a  great  nation,  under  God, 
we  have  failed  in  our  stewardship.  And  in  so  doing  we  have 
failed  in  our  leadership  of  the  Free  World.  I  am  sure  the 
Englishman  who  asked  one  of  our  foreign  correspondents 
how  it  felt  to  be  a  second-rate  nation  was  voicing  a  question 
in  the  minds  of  many.  This  is  the  price  we  must  pay  for 
abusing  our  position  of  leadership  with  careless  remarks  about 
the  dependency   of   other   nations   upon    us. 

And  now  the  greatest  democracy  of  them  all  finds  itself, 
in  one  sense  at  least,  playing  second  fiddle.  And  to  whom.' 
To  a  slave  state!  This  should  bring  us  up  sharply  to  a  fact 
most  of  us  already  know,  that  history  has  a  way  of  repeating 
itself.  Then  we  should  remember — as  a  sober  warning — that 
the  luxury  and  pleasure-loving  state,  the  complacent  and 
leisure  state,  the  state  whose  citizens  interpret  freedom  as  a 
license  to  do  as  they  please,  to  get  what  they  can  while  the 
getting  is  good,  is  the  state  that  has  always  fallen  as  a  prey 
to  the  Philistines. 

The  Russians  may  serve  his  Satanic  Majesty  assiduously, 
but  they  serve  him  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Isn't  it  about 
time  for  Americans  to  ask  themselves  if  they  are  serving 
God  with  equal  fervor?  Can  we,  in  truth,  venture  to  say 
we  are  serving  God  and  the  nation  under  Him  to  the  best 
of  our  ability? 

Haven't  we  been  inclined  to  outdo  the  Pharisee  in  our 
type  of  boasting?  We  like  to  "tell  the  world"  about  our 
high  standard  of  living,  about  how  much  money  we  are 
giving  to  the  less  fortunate  nations.  Are  we  really  giving 
that  money  as  a  service  to  God  ? — or  in  an  attempt  to  keep 
these  nations  from  becoming  a  part  of  the  slave  state?  Do  you 
suppose  we  will  ever  learn,  before  it  is  too  late,  that  you 
can't  buy  friendship  with  money  alone? 

How  we  like  to  talk  about  how  prosperous  we  are!  And 
certainly  prosperity  is  a  fine  thing,  but  let  us  not  forget 
that  while  we  were  reading  the  ticker  from  Wall  Street  the 
Russians  were  occupying  first  place  in  the  apparatus  used  in 
a  pushbutton  war.  Two  chickens  in  every  pot  and  two  cars 
in  every  garage  might  make  a  good  political  slogan,  but 
it  must  not  obscure  the  old  axiom  that  the  fatted-calf  state 
always  prepares  itself  for  the  fate  that  overtakes  it. 


Isn't  it  about  time  we,  as  a  nation  and  a  people,  returned  to 
first  principles?  This  is  God's  world,  and  that  includes  outer 
space.  It  is  His  Kingdom,  His  Power  and  His  Glory!  We  are 
but  lifetime  trustees  of  what  He  has  permitted  us  to  enjoy  as 
His  agents.  And  He  has  given  all  of  us  at  least  one 
talent  to  be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  .mankind,  rather 
to    be    buried    in    selfish    pursuits. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  agree  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
Russian  leaders  toward  God  and  man.  But  they  were  willing 
to  see  to  it  that  their  people  make  the  necessary  sacrifices 
to  enable  their  country  to  take  the  lead  in  producing  technolog- 
ical machines — machines  with  which  thev  hope  to  control 
the  destiny  of  the  world. 

With  the  Russians,  only  the  shooting  phase  of  World  War 
II  has  ended.  As  for  us,  we  couldn't  get  home  quickly 
enough  to  our  gadgets  and  business  and  politics  as  usual. 
While  the  Russians  were  scouting  for  the  most  promising  of 
their  young  scientists,  we  were  scouting  for  the  most  prom- 
ising halfbacks.  While  our  boys  have  been  seeking  to  become 
Ail-Americans  in  sports,  Russian  boys  have  been  disciplined 
to  become  All-World  in  science.  .': 

God  is  not  likely  to  help  us  get  out  of  the  situation  we 
have  permitted  ourselves  to  drift  into  unless  we  show  a 
willingness  to  help  ourselves.  He  knows  we  have  reached 
our  present  state  because  we  have  been  chasing  other  gods — 
especially  the  gods  of  self-satisfaction  and  self-indulgence. 
Our  leaders  are  not  going  to  lead  unless  they  know  we 
demand  leadership  and  are  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices 
that  will  be  incumbent  upon  us  if  we  are  to  resume  full 
stewardship  to  God  and  to  the  free  nations  that  have  be- 
lieved in  us. 

As  we  celebrate  His  birthday,  more  is  expected  of  us  than 
lip  service  in  defending  the  principles  upon  which  this  na- 
tion was  founded.  And  in  order  to  prepare  ourselves  to 
return  to  first  principles,  I  know  of  no  better  test  than  in 
humility  and  devoutness  to  join  the  Prince  of  Peace  in 
that  great  prayer  of  His,  and  especially  the  part  which  says, 
"Thine  is  the  Kingdom,  the  Power,  and  the  Glor)'" ! 

When  we  recognize  again  that  this  is  God's  world  and  we 
are  in  truth  His  trustees,  then  we  will  be  in  a  position  to 
regain  our  lost  leadership.  History  is  replete  with  examples 
of  God  having  used  the  Philistines  in  devious  ways,  to  bring 
those  He  would  have  lead  to  their  knees.  Will  we  heed  the 
warning  of  another  chance  to  save  our  world  and  the 
worlds  in  outer  space,  too! 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Forest  Farmers  Asso- 
ciation wish  one  and  all  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New  Year. 


December,  1957 


Crop    damage    becomes    more    serious    when    an    overpopulation      of     deer     occurs      in      any      section      of     the     state. 

Why  Have  An  Anterless  Deer  Season 
In  Louisiana? 


By  Louis  Brunett 


STRANGE  AND  UNWELCOME  truths  travel  slowly  among 
persons  who  close  their  eyes  and  deafen  their 
ears  to  the  true  facts  and  this  is  why  it  is  most  difficult 
to  convince  some  sportsmen  and  out-of-doors  people  that 
an  overpopulation  of  deer  is  a  detriment  to  the  deer  herd 
rather  than  an  asset  and  that  unless  top  heavy  deer  popu- 
lations are  controlled  by  anterless  hunting  seasons  the  en- 
tire deer  population  will  deteriorate  and  eventually  thin 
down  to  a  minimum. 

To  many  hunters  the  mere  mention  of  shooting  a  doe 
deer  is  grounds  for  a  good  heated  discussion.  A  "doe  season" 
to  them  means  the  limitless  slaughter  of  poor  "mama"  deer. 

Actually  the  carefully  regulated  removal  of  antlerless  deer 
is  a  very  important  tool  of  deer  management  which  must 
be  used  on  all  deer  ranges  where  reasonably  good  protection 
from  illegal  kill  is  afforded  for  a  period  of  years 

An  overpopulated  deer  herd  can  be  easily  recognized  by 
technical  personnel  that  are  trained  in  that  particular  bio- 
logical field.  The  layman  knowing  what  to  look  for  can  easily 
recognize  the  same  overpopulated  herd  bv  the  following 
characteristics:  a  smaller  percent  fawn  crop;  the  bucks  have 
poor  antler  formation  and  smaller  antlers:  it  takes  the  buck 
a  longer  time  and  more  food  to  grow  legal  antlers  and  there 
are  fewer  trophy  heads;  the  average  weight  of  deer  de- 
creases; deterioration  of  range  and  sometimes  it  takes  many 
years  to  recover;  there  is  a  high  rate  of  natural  mortality 
in  the  young  and  extremely  old ;  parasites  are  always  more 
prevalent  and  there  is  a  greater  likelihood  of  disease,  and 
in  agricultural  areas  crop  damage  becomes  more  serious. 

How   does   an   overpopulation    result   in   a   smaller   percent 


fawn  crop.'  The  breeding  season  of  the  deer  occurs  during 
the  late  fall  and  winter  months.  At  this  time,  on  an  over- 
populated  range,  the  food  is  scarce.  For  a  normal  oestrus 
(heat)  period  and  conception  the  doe  needs  its  highest 
quality  and  quantity  of  food.  Livestock  men  know  that  there 
are  great  variations  in  the  fertility  of  range  cattle.  Some 
of  the  fertility  differences  are  due  to  the  quantity  and  quali- 
ty of  feeds  used  by  the  cattle.  Similar  variations  in  fertility 
as  related  to  range  conditions  does  occur  in  the  white-tailed 
deer. 

The  fertility  of  an  animal  appears  dependent  upon  energy 
sources  in  excess  of  those  required  for  its  m.ere  survival  as 
an  individual.  Any  curtailment  of  energy  source,  either  in 
quality  or  quantity,  below  the  requirement  of  the  normal 
functioning  of  reproduction,  will  be  related  in  a  lowered 
sexual  vitality,  abnormal  sex  function,  or  complete  cessation 
of  the  sexual  processes.  An  overpopulation  of  deer  with  in- 
tensified  competition   for   food   will   affect  pregnancy   rates. 

When  adequately  nourished,  adult  does  will  normally  give 
birth  to  twins  or  triplets.  If  range  conditions  are  ideal,  more 
yearling  does  will  fawn,  with  the  first  pregnancy  resulting 
in  a  single  fawn,  but  twin  fawns  are  not  rare.  In  conducting 
deer  herd  composition  counts  on  one  overpopulated  range  in 
Louisiana,  results  averaged  78%  antlerless  deer,  13%  fawns 
and  9%  legal  bucks.  This  indicates  a  1  to  6  fawn  to  doe 
ratio,  which  is  considered  very  low. 

On  the  Red  Dirt  Game  Management  Area  m  Natchitoches 
Parish  deer  population  indexes  applied  annually  showed  a 
fawn  decrease  with  the  decrease  of  available  food. 
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How  does  an  overpopulation  of  deer  affect  antler  growth 
and  development? 

A  young  buck  at  one  and  one-half  years  old  may  have 
as  many  as  eight,  ten,  or  even  twelve  points  on  its  first 
set  of  antlers.  On  the  over  populated  deer  ranges  the  mas- 
sive ten  and  twelve  point  racks  of  former  years  are  now 
seldom  seen,  and  spike  bucks  are  becoming  more  and  more 
common.  Latham  (1950)  states  that  any  spike  buck  is  an 
abnormality,  reflecting  the  lack  of  some  nutritional  require- 
ment, which  is  associated  with  over  browsed  range  condi- 
tions, and  spikes  are  common  only  when  the  animals  are 
improperly  nourished.  That  is,  bucks  should  normally  have 
from  four  to  ten  points  the  first  time  they  produce  antlers 
at  eighteen  months  of  age.  He  also  states  that  feeding  ex- 
periments with  young  bucks  have  proved  that  antler  size  and 
the  number  of  points  is  nearly  directly  proportional  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  food  supplied.  Poorly  fed  year- 
lings almost  without  exception  will  produce  only  spikes, 
fairly  well-fed  animals  usually  will  have  a  total  of  two  to 
four  points,  and  well  fed  animals  may  have  as  many  as 
eight  to  ten  points. 

Latham  (1950)  further  states  it  has  been  determined  by 
experiment  and  observation  that  poorly  fed  deer  will  often 
shed  their  antlers  in  November  and  early  December  instead 
of  holding  them  until  the  normal  time  from  February  to 
April.  This  means  that  many  otherwise  legal  bucks  "are  bald- 
headed"  during  the  buck  season,  and  the  numbers  of  deer 
available  to  the  hunters  are  decreased  by  just  that  many. 
By  not  harvesting  the  illegal  buck  simply  means  that  that 
particular  animal  is  being  fed  an  extra  year  or  even  longer 
before  he  becomes  legal  at  all.  In  an  overpopulated  area  in 
Louisiana  a  buck  with  spikes  about  an  inch  long  was 
trapped,  aged  at  1^  yrs.,  tagged,  and  released  in  the  same 
area.  A  year  later  that  same  buck  was  retrapped  and  had 
spikes  two  and  one-half  inches  long.  Another  buck  trapped 
in  the  same  area,  aged  at  two  and  one-half  years,  tagged, 
and  released  was  killed  by  a  hunter  the  next  year  and  had 
spikes  five  inches  long.  If  both  of  these  deer  had  been  on 
a  well  managed  range  they  would  have  had  large  racks  and 
have  been  highly  prized  as  trophys. 

On  overpopulated  range  the  buck  may  have  to  go  several 
years  before  growing  a  legal  set  of  antlers.  When  this  oc- 
curs he  is  consuming  food  that  a  younger  buck  could  be 
using  to  build  a  legal  set  of  antlers,  or  usmg  the  food  a  doe 
could  use  to  help  develop  or  nurse  the  twin  fawns.  With  an 
adequate  supply  of  good  quality  food  more  bucks  will  be 
killed  with  trophy  antlers  instead  of  spikes. 

How  does  an  overpopulation  of  deer  on  a  particular  range 
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Game  management  technicians  constantly  check  antler  for- 
mation in  their  quest  for  additional  information  on  range 
condition    and    available    food. 

cause  a  decrease  in  average  weight.-'  When  the  carrj'ing 
capacity  of  a  range  has  been  exceeded  there  is  an  insuffi- 
cient quantity  of  food  for  proper  growth  and  health  during 
some  periods  of  the  year.  Because  many  of  the  most  desir- 
able food  plants  have  been  nearly  eliminated  by  the  deer, 
there  is  a  qualitative  deficiency  of  food  as  well,  which  means 
that  the  deer  may  not  be  getting  enough  of  the  essential 
minerals,  vitamins,  fats,  and  proteins  for  proper  growth  and 
health. 

Before  going  too  far  we  should  define  carrj-ing  capacit)'. 
Carrying  capacity  is  the  Diaximi/iii  niimher  of  deer  per  unit 
area  that  can  he  supported  through  the  year  without  de- 
terioration of  the  range.  For  most  ranges  this  is  determined 
by  the  amount  of  available  winter  food.  There  are  areas  in 
Louisiana  that  can  without  doubt  be  put  in  the  categor)' 
with  those  that  have  greatly  exceeded  the  carrying  capacit)-. 
When  the  carrying  capacity  is  exceeded  there  is  not  enough 
food  to  furnish  the  proper  nourishment  for  the  animals' 
body.  With  the  improper  body  nourishment  comes  the  de- 
crease in  weight  of  the  animal. 

How  does  an  overpopulation  of  deer  cause  deterioration 
of  the  range  which  sometimes  requires  many  years  to  re- 
cover? Deer  like  cattle  and  people  have  preferences  for 
certain  foods.  Like  cattle,  but  less  like  people,*  they  first 
eat  the  foods  they  thrive  best  on.  Excessive  use  of  these 
preferred  plants,  which  are  usually  shrubs,  vines  or  young 
trees  that  required  several  years  to  grow,  will  kill  the  plants. 
If  seedlings  of  good  deer  food  plants  reinvade  the  now  vacant 
growing  site  they  are  quickly  nipped  off  and  killed.  Usually 
good  deer  foods  are  replaced  by  plants  that  deer  will  not 
eat — thus  the  productivity  of  the  deer  range  is  decreased. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  for  most  interested  people  to 
see  is  the  warning  signs  of  an  overbrowsing  problem.  This 
is  particularly  hard  to  detect  on  ranges  where  much  of  the 
site  is  occupied  by  plants  that  are  uiipalatable  for  deer.  The 
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L.  B.  Bryant  of  Pineville  and  his  two  young  fishing  partners, 
Allen  and  Glen  White  of  San  Antonio,  Texas  are  shown  with 
a  25-pound  Buffalo  they  caught  in  Cotton  Island  near  Cata- 
houla   Lake. 


Vincent  Cataldo,  Sr.,  of  Donaldsonville  is  shown  with  his 
two  sons,  Joseph  and  Vincent,  Jr.  and  their  limits  of  squirrels 
killed    in    Ascension     Parish. 


Holding  the  limit  of  ducks  is  Herman  Ratcliff, 
Jr.  of  Minden  that  he  and  his  father  killed  on  Lake 
Bistineau    during    the    Christmas    holidays. 
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Squirrel  hunting  in  Bossier  Parish  this  season  was  excel- 
lent according  to  Sewell  Winkler,  Otis  and  John  Finch  of 
Shreveport    who    are    shown    with    several    of    the    bushytails. 


Gordon  Ferguson,  left,  a 
are  shown  with  their  fir; 
this  string  in  a  cultivatt 
by     W.     P.     Ferguson. 


Shown  above,  center,  is  L.  E.  Rougeau  and  sons 
Jim  and  Charles,  all  of  Many  with  their  limits  of 
doves    killed    in    Red    River    Parish    last    month. 


er  s 
hots 


The  small  and  largemouth  bass  shown  above  were  caught 
in  the  Atchafalaya  Spillway  at  Belle  River  by  the  anglers 
shown  above,  left  to  right:  Harry  D.  Hoffman,  Good  Hope; 
M.  I.  Harper,  Donaldsonville;  and  Richard  Coriell,  Donald- 
sonvitle. 


These 
banks 
out  of 
Parish. 


bass  were  caught  by  R.  L.  Looper  and  B.  N.  Eu- 
of  Dry  Prong.  Mr.  Looper  and  Mr.  Eubanks  fished 
Montgomery's    camp    on     Clear     Lake     in     Natchitoches 


Id  Benson  of  Shreveport 
of  Bluegill.  They  boated 
5ond     near     Gloster     owned 


Left  to  right  are  Joe  Ed  Elliott,  Gilbert  Ary  Aaron  and 
P.  C.  Aaron  of  Noble  with  73  catfish  they  caught  in  Sabine 
river    recently. 


Mr.  Gator, 

King 

of  the 

Swamps 


By  Ednard  Waldo 


Having  attained  a  size  of  more  than  three  feet  the  young  alligator  is 
equipped  to  defend  himself  against  most  of  the  denizens  of  the  swamp 
.   .   .   except   the   trapper. 


THE  ALLIGATOR.  Louisiana's  fearful  beast  of  the  swamps 
still  remains  formidable  but  it  just  isn't  growing  to 
its  former  massive  proportions — or  to  paraphrase  funny- 
man George  Gobel  "they  don't  hardly  come  that  way  no 
more". 

These  facts  we  gather  from  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  which, 
among  its  multitudinous  tasks,  keeps  records  on  such  things. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  15-foot  alligators  were  pretty  com- 
monplace and  didn't  attract  too  much  attention  and  14- 
footers  taken  around  the  turn  of  the  century  were  regarded 
by  trappers  and  hunters  as  being  about  tops  in  size.  That  is 
why  an  alligator  measuring  HVz  feet  caused  somewhat  of  a 
furor  when  it  was  hauled  out  of  the  marsh  at  Louisiana's 
Delta  National  'Wildlife  refuge  recently.  Trappers  immed- 
iately dubbed  the  huge  saurian  "Old  Grandpa"  and  recorded 
it  as  the  largest  alligator  ever  taken  on  the  refuge. 

However,  if  the  Delta  refuge  trappers  regarded  "Old 
Grandpa"  as  a  record  we  wonder  whether  Louisiana's  early 
naturalist  and  historian  Le  Page  Du  Pratz  might  not  have 
"thrown  the  little  fellow  back"  because  in  his  History  of 
Louisiana,  Du  Pratz  has  this  to  say  about  the  Louisiana  alliga- 
tor of  200-odd  years  ago.  "Among  other  things,  1  cannot  omit 
to  give  an  account  of  a  monstrous  large  alligator  I  killed 
with  a  musket  ball,  as  it  lay  upon  the  bank,  about  10  feet 
above  the  edge  of  the  water.  We  m.easured  it,  and  found 
it  to  be  19  feet  long,  its  head  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  and 
above  two  feet  nine  inches  broad  and  the  other  parts  in 
proportion;  at  the  belly  it  was  two  feet  two  inches  thick  and 
it  infected  the  whole  air  with  the  odor  of  musk.  My  com- 
panion told  me  he  had  killed  one  22  feet  long." 

Nonetheless,  it  looks  like  the  day  of  the  22-foot  alligator 
has  gone. 


Like  the  bison,  the  alligator  has  been  subjected  to  heavy 
hunting  in  the  years  gone  by.  However,  because  of  the  in- 
accessability  of  its  habitat  the  alligator  has  been  able  to  survive 
in  large  numbers  even  though  its  living  space  has  been 
greatly  decreased  and  it  has  undergone  a  century  of  excessive 
hunting. 

From  1800  until  1891,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
alligators  were  taken  for  their  hides  in  Florida  alone.  As  late 
as  1890  some  280,000  alligator  skins  were  being  processed 
annually    in    the    United    States. 

Today  the  harvest  varies  from  year  to  year  on  the  various 
refuges.  The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  service,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission,  fol- 
lows management  practices  which  will  assure  the  alligator 
population  as  much  living  space  as  possible  and  the  alliga- 
tors are  protected  until  their  numbers  approach  the  carrying 
capacity  of  their  habitat.  It  is  then  that  the  harvesting  is 
permitted.  "Old  Grandpa"  was  one  of  400  taken  on  the 
Delta  refuge,  however  in  the  Sabine  refuge  the  harvest  has 
been   as  great  as   1,300  in  a  year. 

While  he  is  the  acknowledged  "king  of  the  swamps"  the 
alligator  has  his  "Achilles  heel"  in  the  form,  of  the  wily 
raccoon  and  the  bear.  The  raccoon,  with  his  legendary 
shrewdness  does  not  attempt  to  match  his  physical  prowess 
with  the  snapping  jaws  and  deadly  whipping  tail  of  the 
alligator  nor  does  the  bear  venture  to  engage  the  saurian  in 
mortal  combat.  However,  the  alligator  is  an  egg-laying  reptile 
and  the  raccoon  and  the  bear  obtain  these  prized  morsels 
with   comparative   safety  by   means   of   stealth   and   cunning. 

Both  crocodiles  and  alligators  reproduce  by  laying  from 
thirty  to  sixty  oblong,  perfectly  white  eggs,  in  layers  in  a 
low  mound  of  muck,  or  vegetable  mould  or  sand.  The 
female   lies   in   wait   to   defend   her   eggs   while   they   hatch 
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through  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  by  regular  fermentation.  The 
nest  of  the  alUgator  is  about  two  feet  high  and  four  feet 
in  diameter. 

The  young  alligator  is  eight  inches  in  length  at  hatching, 
and  weighs  about  two  ounces.  It  gains  only  about  a  half- 
pound  the  first  year  and  is  prey  of  a  number  of  denizens 
living  in  or  near  the  water.  Often  the  baby  alligator  is 
forced  to  take  refuge  from  its  would  be  attackers  by  perching 
on  the  head  of  the  mother  where  it  is  safe  from  coons  and 
from  being  devoured  even  by  other  bull  alligators,  particularly 
its  father.  Even  the  larger  young  alligators  are  fair  prey  for 
the  alligator  gar  and  other  fish  which  reach  large  dimensions. 
At  three  years,  the  alligator  weights  about  1 5  pounds  and 
measures  three  feet.  He  then  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself 
against  most  adversaries. 

Drouth  is  another  enemy  of  the  alligator  because  it  kills 
and  drives  away  many  of  the  animals  and  things  upon  which 
it  feeds  thus   destroying  its   natural   habitat. 

In  the  Reptile  House  of  the  New  York  Zoological  park 
there  are  recorded  the  following  facts  regarding  the  rate 
of  growth  of  alligators.  The  secret  in  securing  rapid  growth 
in  captive  crocodiles  and  alligators  lies  in  giving  them  a  pool 
four  feet  deep,  of  water  warmed  to  a  temperature  of  between 
80  and  90  degrees  Farenheit.  If  kept  in  cold  water,  and  but 
little  of  it,  they  are  uncomfortable  and  feed  sparingly,  and 
grow   either   very   slowly,    or    not   at   all. 

The  following  were  the  statistics  taken  by  William  T. 
Hornaday,  then  the  director  of  the  Zoological  park: 

Length  when  hatched 8  inches  1%  oz. 

Length  when  1  year  old 18  inches         9^4  oz. 

Length  when  22  mos.  old..-.  23  inches  3  lbs. 

Length  when  29  mos.  old....  45   inches  14  lbs. 

An  alligator  when  received  measured  6  ft.  11  inches;  during 
the  first  year  it  grew  1  ft.  3  inches  and  measured  8  ft.  2 
inches;  during  the  second  year  it  grew  1  ft.  11/^  inches  and 
measured  9  ft.  3^/2  inches;  during  the  third  year  it  grew 
1   ft.  7  inches. 

Judging  by  the  rate  of  growth  of  these  specimens  at  the 


Zoological  park,  where  they  probably  were  growing  as  rapid- 
ly as  they  could  in  a  wild  state.  Hornaday  said  he  had 
reached  the  conclusion  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
a  wild  crocodile  or  alligator  is  about  10  years  in  attaining 
a  length  of  12  feet.  The  average  rate  of  grov/th  up  to  12 
feet  appears  to  be  about  1 1/4  inches  per  month.  After  12 
feet  has  been  attained  the  rate  is  much  slower,  being,  in 
the  case  of  the  zoo's  largest  specimen,  about  2  inches  per  year. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  few  persons  realize  it,  there  exists 
in  America  a  true  species  of  crocodile  althf)Ugh  none  has 
ever  been  reported  in  Louisiana.  The  American  species  of 
Crocodile  {Crododylus  actus)  ranges  from  South  Florida 
through  tropical  America.  The  Alligator,  {Alligator  missis- 
s/pp/ens/s)  still  a  common  animal  in  Louisiana,  occurs  from 
North  Carolina  to  Florida,   Oklahoma,   and  Texas. 

These  two  reptiles  differ  completely  in  temperament,  the 
crocodile  being  one  of  the  most  vicious  reptiles  in  the  United 
States,  and  furthermore  is  capable  of  running  rapidly  with 
the  body  raised  above  the  ground,  a  feat  which  the  alligator 
cannot  perform.  The  presence  of  the  true  crocodile  in  Florida 
is  said  to  have  been  established  in  1875  when  a  pair  of  speci- 
mens were  collected  in  Arch  Creek  at  the  head  of  Biscayne 
Bay  by  Dr.  Hornaday  and  C.  E.  Jackson.  The  male  measured 
14  feet  two  inches  (with  two  inches  of  its  tail  missing)  and 
the  female   10  feet  eight  inches. 

To  answer  a  question  which  has  been  asked  innumerable 
times  as  to  the  difference  between  the  crocodile  and  the  alli- 
gator, the  physical  difference  is  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  the 
head,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  teeth  are  placed  in  the 
lower  jaw.  The  typical  crocodile  has  a  narrow  triangular 
head,  terminating  in  a  rounded  point.  The  head  of  an  alli- 
gator is  broad,  with  almost  parallel  sided,  and  at  the  end 
it  is  broadly  rounded  off.  The  canine  tooth  of  the  crocodile 
fits  on  the  outside  of  the  upper  jaw,  in  a  notch  close  behind 
the   nostrils;    whereas    in   the   alligator,    the   same   tooth   fits 
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Dean  of  the  Louisiana  Birdwatchers 

By   Steve   Harmon 


NATURE  LOVERS  throughout  the  nation  were  mourning 
the  loss  of  "Dad"  Carroll,  "Dean  of  the  Birdwatchers" 
who  passed  away  last  month  at  New  Orleans  after  a  colorful 
and  useful  life  of  86  years  which  was  characterized  by  his 
modesty  and  altruism  in  all  of  his  achievements. 

During  the  span  of  almost  a  century  Frank  Michael  Car- 
roll was  known  as  a  pioneer  aviation  enthusiast  and  designer 
of  air  propelled  water  craft,  a  horticulturist,  artist,  and  in- 
terior decorator,  naturalist,  bird  bander  and  athlete.  In  some 
phase  or  other  of  each  of  these  fields  he  qualified  as  a 
pioneer. 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  December  21,  1872,  Carroll  came 
to  New  Orleans  in  his  teens  as  a  promising  artist  and  soon 
became  engaged  in  the  construction  and  designmg  of  Carnival 
floats,  window  designs  and  interior  decoration.  Some  years 
later,  Carroll  who  was  always  "finding  something  new"  as 
friends  characterized  him,  became  engrossed  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Wright  Brothers  and  conceived  the  idea  that 
the  principle  of  air  propulsion  could  be  applied  to  water 
craft. 

A  newspaper  clipping  of  1907  tells  of  Carroll's  first  trial 
run  with  the  "granddaddy"  of  the  modern  air  propelled 
boat  which  he  built  and  called  an  "airplane  boat"  and  which 
attained  the  approximated  speed  of  68  miles  per  hour.  The 
craft  was  housed  at  the  Jolly  Five  club  near  Milneburg  and 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  Ralph  DePalma  set  a  world  automo- 
bile speed  of  60  miles  per  hour  at  New  Orleans  in  1909,  two 
years  later,  the  speed  of  Carroll's  invention  must  have  created 
quite  a  stir  in  that  day. 

Just  what  Carroll  did  in  a  practical  way  with  his  develop- 
ment may  never  be  known  however  one  answer  may  probably 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  never  cared  anything  about 
money  except  for  the  good  it  could  do  for  others,  friends  say. 

Always  a  fishing  enthusiast  and  outdoors  man,  Carroll 
gradually  retired  from  the  bustle  of  the  citv  and  purchased 
an  acre  of  ground  on  the  old  Chef  Menteur  highway  where 
he  began  his  life's  study  of  animal  and  plant  life  as  a  full 
time  avocation.  There  he  built  a  camp  and  tower  from  which 
he  could  observe  the  migrations  of  the  birds  and  make  re- 
ports on  their  arrivals  and  activities  to  ornithologists  through- 
out the  nation. 

In  1931  Carroll  made  a  one-man  expedition  to  the  Isle 
Au  Pitre,  an  uninhabited  island  off  the  Gulf  Coast  near 
Biloxi  where  he  set  up  a  camp  and  lived  there  for  some  time 
making  a  complete  life  study  of  the  gulb  and  terns.  For  this 
work  he  was  highly  commended  bv  the  heads  of  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Societies. 

Like  many  conservationists  and  naturalists  "Dad"  Carroll 
believed  in  the  indoctrination  of  youth  into  the  funda- 
mentals of  nature  study  and  his  fishing  camp  and  town  at 
the  Chef  was  a  place  of  pilgrimage  not  only  for  visiting  orni- 
thologists but  also  for  Scout  groups  and  birdwatchers  where 
Carroll  was  always  ready  to  welcome  them  and  aid  in  their 
studies.  In  1920  he  was  made  an  associate  member  of  the 
National  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  in  1949  he 
was  elected  as  an  associate  member  of  the  American  Orni- 
thologist union. 

Besides  being  actively  interested  in  the  outdoor  training  of 
youth,  Carroll  was  an  ardent  believer  in  exercise  and  amateur 
sports.  In  1919,  although  he  was  the  father  of  12  children, 
Carroll  entered  a  wrestling  tournament  and  won  a  champion- 
ship. A  sportswriter  of  the  day  described  the  incident,  in 
part,  "Carroll,  the  father  of  12  is  an  active  athlete.  Only  on 
Wednesday  night  (October,  19,  1919)  he  was  a  competitor  in 
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the  Southern  A.A.A.U.  wrestling  championships  and  al- 
though pitted  against  an  18-year-old  school  boy,  he  won  in 
handy  fashion.  'I  go  in  for  the  sport  to  help  the  game,'  said 
Carroll,  'I  believe  in  amateur  athletics  and  in  plently  of 
exercise.  I've  been  wrestling  for  1 5  years  and  I  feel  better 
right  now  than  ever  before.  All  of  my  children  are  being 
taught  to  take  an   interest   in   athletics'  ". 

It  was  in  1925  that  Frank  Carroll's  great  love  of  the  out- 
doors finally  triumphed  over  city  life.  Desire  to  be  close  to 
the  pulse  of  nature  and  follow  his  chosen  pursuits  overcame 
him.  He  closed  his  business  and  gave  way  to  his  urge  to 
study  aloof  from  distracting  influences,  seai-ched  about  to 
find  a  location  where  he  could  work  out  his  theories,  and 
finally  chose  a  spot  on  the  old  Chef  highway  where  he 
could  be  near  to  the  birds,  small  beasts,  reptiles  and  insects 
that  abound   in   the  outlying  sections  of  New   Orleans. 

But  whereas  Carroll  had  a  burning  desire  to  be  untram- 
meled  in  his  studies  his  altruism  got  the  best  of  him  and  he 
soon  became  actively  interested  and  involved  in  a  campaign 
to  preserve  Louisiana's  fast  disappearing  wild  iris.  Carroll  had 
read  that  Louisiana  was  naturally  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
fashionable  iris  but  that  the  flower  was  rapidly  disappearing 
because  Louisianians  were  not  interested  enough  to  conser\'e 
it  so   he   determined   to   do   something. 

Frank  was  short  of  cash,  but  he  did  have  an  acre  of 
ground  in  the  rear  of  the  house  in  which  he  lived  and  he 
had  also  been  born  with  the  instinct  to  preserve  the  gifts  that 
God  had   placed  upon  the  earth. 

So  he  borrowed  many  books  on  irises  and  began  to  turn 
the  wild  morass  around  his  house  into  beds.  It  was  a  difficult 
struggle  and  many  times  he  thought  that  he  should  forget  his 
ideals  and  turn  his  hand  to  a  more  remunerative  occupation. 
But  he  clung  to  his  idea  and  gradually  began  the  cultivation 
of  the  irises  which  he  transplanted  from  their  native  soils  in 
the  nearby  woods.  Gathering  these  plants  entailed  many 
hunting  and  fishing  trips  which  aided  the  amateur  naturalist 
in  his  studies. 

Finally,  Carroll  got  his  first  break.  He  learned  that  the 
Louisiana  Iris  Conservation  society  had  been  formed  and 
that  the  group  was  working  towards  a  similar  goal.  He  also 
learned  that  the  society  was  encouraging  the  study  of  irises  in 
the  public  schools  and  his  collection,  by  that  time  having 
become  extensive,  he  supplied  3,000  plants  for  immediate 
distribution  in  the  schools.  As  time  went  on  Carroll's  collec- 
tion grew  to  387,000  plants  which  he  had  under  various  con- 
ditions for  study  and  had  planted  under  almost  every  pos- 
sible horticultural  hazard.  In  these  studies  he  was  encouraged 
by  Mrs.  May  Wilkinson  Mount  who  was  a  moving  factor 
in  the  iris  preservation  movement  and  finally  he  published 
his  own  treatise  on  the  "Louisiana  Native  Iris — Habit  and 
Culture"  which  has  been  accepted  as  a  guide  by  iris  lovers 
everywhere. 

As  has  been  said  before,  Carroll  was  always  more  interested 
in  results  than  money.  He  sold  iris  plants  only  to  defray 
expenses  of  his  experimental  work  because  he  became  so 
engrossed  in  learning  more  about  the  flower  that  money 
making  was  to  him  a  secondary  consideration. 

Nevertheless,  the  world  of  iris  lovers  finally  beat  a  so- 
called  path  to  his  door  and  to  him  goes  the  distinction  of 
having  established  the  only  really  scientific  iris  farm  in  the 
country  or  at  least  the  only  one  known  to  have  been  used 
solely  for  that  study.  And  to  Carroll  also  goes  the  honor 
of  raising  the  greatest  variety  of  irises  insofar  as  colors  are 
concerned. 

Although  always  a  man  of  moderate  circumstances.  Carroll 
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Pioneer  Beaglers  In  Louisiana 


By  Calvin  Blackwell 


The  1957  Pelican  State  trial  is  over  and  the  rain  is  coming  down  but  nothing  can  deter  an  avid  beagler  from  recount- 
ing old  experiences  with  perennial  friends.  In  the  above  photo  affable  Zeke  Bonura,  president  of  South  Louisiana  Beagle 
Club     is     stressing     a     point     with     Pelican     State     president,     Steve     Laurent,     and     other     beagle     enthusiasts. 


RUSSIA  MAY  WELL  claim  a  "first"  in  placing  a  dog 
in  outer  space,  but  the  honors  for  founding  the  first 
club  in  Louisiana  for  field  trial  beagles  goes  to  the  Pelican 
State  Beagle  Club  of  Baton  Rouge.  In  the  fall  of  1945,  a 
handful  of  hound  enthusiasts  from  all  parfs  of  the  state 
met  to  draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws  and  to  elect  offi- 
cers. This  was  the  nucleus  of  organized  beagling  in  Louisi- 
ana from  which  have  sprung  some  fifteen  clubs  to  date 
holding  trials  under  the  procedures  set  forth  by  the  Ameri- 
can  Kennel   Club. 

Notwithstanding  organizational  techniques,  the  real  cred- 
it must  go  to  the  cause  of  it  all,  the  merry  beagle  .  .  .  and 
his  endearing  ways.  To  the  housewife,  he  is  a  lovable  beggar 
of  table  scraps;  to  the  kids,  a  companion  and  ever  ready 
playmate;  to  the  head  of  the  house,  he  is  a  spirited  hunter 
with  a  seemingly  bottomless  source  of  energy. 

To  fully  enjoy  this  little  rabbit  sleuth,  the  Louisiana 
hound  men  felt  the  need  for  a  field  trial  club  whose  activities 
would  afford  year  round  participation  rather  than  be  con- 
fined to  the  relatively  short  hunting  season.  In  addition, 
there  was  the  prospect  of  fellowship,  friendly  competition, 
and  affiliation  with  the  rapidly  expanding  network  of  AKC 


governed  field  trials  in  the  South.  (Beagle  trials  were  begun 
in  the  East  before  the  turn  of  the  century) . 

None  of  the  charter  members  were  novices  insofar  as 
association  with  dogs  was  concerned.  There  was  hardly  a 
man  present  who  had  not  hunted  with  hounds  of  some 
description  since  he  was  big  enough  to  shoulder  a  gun.  But 
this  was  something  different.  This  new  venture  offered  all 
the  thrills  of  the  chase  plus  the  added  incentive  of  one's 
own  hound  performing  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than 
a  competitor's  and  receiving  public  recognition  for  same, 
the  ultimate  goal  being  to  "finish"  a  field  champion  by  the 
somewhat  difficult  task  of  acquiring  three  first  places  and 
120  points  in  licensed  trials  (in  which  points  toward  cham- 
pionship are  awarded).  Enthusiasm  completely  oversha- 
dowed their  inexperience  in  staging  field  trials  and  the 
foundling  club  held  its  first  sanctioned  trial  (no  champion- 
ship points)    on   December   16,    1945. 

Membership  and  participation  rapidly  increased  and 
charter  members  dropped  out  to  form  clubs  in  their  own 
locale.  However,  the  members  lost  were  replaced  many  times 
over  by  new  enthusiasts  .  .  .  and  still  they  kept  coming. 
Beagling  had   hit  the  Delta  country  and  was   here   to   stay. 


Louisiana  Conservationist 


The  Pelican  State  Beagle  Club's  first  AKC  Sanctioned  Field  Trial  was  held  near  Scenic  Hwy.  10  miles  north  of  Baton 
Rouge  on  December  16,  1945.  From  this  handful  of  hound  enthusiasts  have  sprung  approximately  15  beagle  clubs  through- 
out Louisiana.  Included  in  this  charter  member  group  is  current  president  S.  J.  Laurent  of  Baton  Rouge  whose  San  Roch 
Beagles  kennel  has  produced  one  field  champion;  J.  D.  Daigre  of  Baton  Rouge  (Bayou  Blue  Beaoles— 2  F  Ch  )  •  R  E 
Bordelon,  Alexandria  (1  F.  Ch.)  .■  Dr.  L.  A.  Morrogh,  Breaux  Bridge  (1  F.  Ch.)  ;  Charles  Avery,  Lafayette  (1  F.  Ch  ,  •  and 
venerable  Leonard  M.  Waguespack  of  Vacherie  whose  greaf'Weathersby's  Dusty"  was  the  first  field  champion  in  Loui- 
siana. Also  in  the  group  are  "names"  such  as  Ben  Trahan,  New  Orleans;  Claude  Waguespack,  Vacherie;  Paul  Luke  Baton 
Rouge;  Bill  Lee,  Plaquemines— former  Chicago  Cub  star;  J.  T.  Aucoin,  Alexandria;  and  first  president  H.  P.  Mounger  of 
Lettsworth. 


However,  encroaching  civilization  and  indiscriminate  hunt- 
ers inevitably  left  their  marks  locally  as  well  as  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  Housing  de\elopments  and  plant  sites  replaced 
running  grounds  and  these,  coupled  with  the  tremendous 
upsurge  in  participation  and  ever  increasing  popularity  of 
beagling,  found  the  Pelican  State  Beagle  Club  without  facili- 
ties to  run  its  annual  licensed  trial  in  1934.  Beagling  here, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  country  had  outgrown  itself. 

However,  a  club  without  running  grounds  is  the  concern 
of  the  whole  beagling  fraternity,  inasmuch  as  it  signifies 
the  loss  of  another  chance  at  those  all-important  "firsts" 
and  points-toward-championship.  Someone  had  to  lend  a 
hand  and  the  Tangipahoa  River  Club  came  forward  with 
an  offer  to  use  its  facility.  This  arrangement  was  in  opera- 
tion for  three  years  but  both  clubs  experienced  difficulty 
in  the  limited  area  and  relocation  for  both  was  almost  man- 
datory. Once  again  the  Pelican  State  was  homeless  ...  at 
a  loss  to  announce   its   1957   trial. 

To  effectively  conduct  a  beagle  field  trial  on  hare  or 
cottontail,  i.e.,  to  give  each  entry  an  equal  opportunity  to 
display  his  abilities,  a  club  must  have  adequate  acreage  and 
game  cover.  As  if  the  acquisition  of  such  an  ideal  situation 
were  not  enough,  there  is  the  added  problem  of  indiscrimi- 
nate hunters.  One  or  two  nights  on  a  newly  stocked  running 
grounds  is  a  "shiner's"  dream.  To  others,  "bag  limit"  is 
apparently  taken  to  mean  the  number  of  rabbits  a  bag  will 
hold  ...  no  distinction  being  made  between  posted  and 
open  land.  Many  a  club  official  has  thrown  up  his  hands 
in  despair  at  his  loss,  virtually  overnight,  of  several  dozen 
"planted"   rabbits,   imported   at   considerable   expense. 

Whatever  the  future  may  hold  for  the  Pelican  State 
Beagle  Club  or  its  offspring,  they  will  not  be  deterred  from 
their  goal:  The  perpetuation  of  the  beagle  breed  as  number 
one  dog  in  America  in  AKC  registration  through  the  medi- 
um which  put  him  there  .  .  .  beagle  field  trials. 


In  the  true  spirit  of  "the  show  must  go  on",  the  Pelican 
State  Beagle  Club  held  its  annual  AKC  Licensed  Field  Trial 
at  St.  Rose,  November  30 — December  3.  1957,  on  the  tempo- 
rary grounds  of  the  likewise  "house  hunting"  South  Louisi- 
ana Beagle  Club  of  New  Orleans.  Attendance  was  more  than 
double  the  1945  figure,  inasmuch  as  the  combined  entries 
this  year  totaled  125.  As  at  any  other  type  of  sporting  event, 
the  victory  smiles  and  crying  towels  were  in  evidence  .  .  . 
but  the  comparison  ends  there.  An  outdoor  participation 
sport  in  which  grandmother  can  compete  with  grandson  to 
the  enjoyment  of  all;  in  which  gratification  may  be  ex- 
perienced by  simply  being  present  among  others  with 
mutual  interests;  in  which  a  warm  handshake  means  what 
it  says  can  be  only  one  thing  ...  a  beagle  field  trial.  And 
this  trial  was  certainly  no  exception.  True,  it  was  held  on 
borrowed  grounds  but,  if  anjthing,  this  only  sen-ed  to  Bind 
the  inherently  clannish  beaglers  closer  against  the  common 
enemy  which  prompted  the  situation:  disappearing  open 
land  and  headlight  "sportsmen". 


SELF-STYLED  'EXPERTS' 

"Most  biologists  agree  that  what  is  done  with  any  aquatic 
resource  should  be  governed  primarily  by  the  desires  and 
needs  of  man.  However,  such  utilization  of  resources  is  sound 
logic  only  if  it  is  the  result  of  objective  social,  economic  and 
biological   reasoning. 

All  too  often,  the  apparent  needs  or  desires  of  a  small 
but  outspoken  group  are  the  sole  criteria  for  so-called  con- 
servation  laws. 

When  legislation  concerning  our  health  is  promulgated, 
most  people  unhesitatingly  accept  the  advice  of  professionals. 
However,  fisheries  laws  are  frequently  made  by  well-mean- 
ing but  self-styled  'experts'  without  heeding  the  advice  of 
biologists." — Dr.   Saul  B.   Salia  in  EJwde  Island  Maritimes. 
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QUAIL  RESEARCH 

f  C'lHiiiuu'd  from  P^ige  3  ) 

birds  reported  cost  figures  amounting  to  S3. 13  per  bird 
bagged.  So  if  the  average  season  kill  of  33  birds  is  high 
...  as  I'm  sure  it  is  ...  it  means  that  our  sample  is  heavy 
with  hunters  of  above  average  success,  who  kill  birds  at 
less  cost  per  bird.  This  would  simply  mean  that  John  is 
getting  a  real  bargain  if  he  chooses  to  settle  for  $13.14. 

The  sample  was  broken  further  to  select  those  that  killed 
25  or  more  birds  during  one  of  the  two  seasons  and  at  least 
one  during  the  other  season.  This  was  done  to  avoid  "once  in 
a  life  time  hunters"  who  had  no  past  measure  of  success  for 
comparison  purposes.  In  comparing  total  1956-57  kills  to  total 
1955-56  kills  this  revealed  that: 

47  killed  more  in   1956-57 

51   killed   less  in   1956-57 

22  killed  the  same  number  each  season 

The  47  who  killed  more  in  1956-57  killed  a  total  of  903 
more  than  they  had  during   1955-56. 

The  biggest  losses  in  total  bag  were  shown  bv  hunters  who 
reported  hunting  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  Most  of  the 
individual  gains  were  from  the  eastern  portion  where  the 
summer  drouth  during  1956  was  not  so  severe. 

Dogs,  of  course,  were  the  most  expensive  item  considered 
under  cost.  Only  2.2''f  of  the  total  expenditure  was  aimed 
at  habitat  development  and  only  seven-tenths  of  one  percent 
of  the  bagged  birds  were  reported  to  have  been  banded. 
These  items  further  strengthened  this  writer's  belief  that  by 
far  the  greatest  bulk  of  Louisiana's  annual  quail  harvest  is 
made  up  of  birds  that  are  a  sort  of  accidental  by-product 
of  the  land  management  in  use.  A  very  small  portion  of  our 
present  harvest  can  be  attributed  to  the  deliberate  actions 
of  man  .  .  .  action  performed  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing available  quail. 

The  data  previously  mentioned  as  having  been  saved  by 
Our  original  coopers  tors  includes  the  last  joint  of  one  wing 
from  each  quail  killed  and  all  crops  containing  food.  They 
are  also  asked  to  fill  out  one  card  for  each  hunting  effort. 
By  examination  of  the  wings  young-of-the-year  are  separated 
from  adult  quail.  The  data  cards  yield  party  success  informa- 
tion en  quail  and  woodcock  kills  that  is  reliable  enough  for 
a  comparison  of  one  area  of  the  state  to  another. 

This  data  revealed  a  young:  old  ratio  of  76:24  for  North- 
east Louisiana  while  Vernon  and  Rapides  parishes  had  a 
ratio  of  only  60.40.  More  specifically  this  indicates  that  if 
the  40  adults  it  took  to  provide  100  hunting  season  birds  in 
Vernon-Rapides  had  had  the  same  rearing  success  as  was 
experienced  in  Northeast  Louisiana  (District  II)  it  would 
have  resulted   in   166  available  birds. 

The  average  party  kill  of  8.8  birds  in  District  II  when  com- 
pared to  the  4.4  quail  per  party  per  hunt  in  Vernon-Rapides 
further  shows  the  effect  of  rearing  suTcess.  Vernon-Rapides 
parties  did  average  2.2  woodcock  per  quail  hunt  during  the 
1956-57  season  and  these  "bonus  birds"  probably  provided 
enough  added  incentive  to  keep  many  hunters  afield. 

Other  phases  of  the  quail  research  were  reported  upon  in 
a  newsletter  to  cooperators  and  will  be  available  for  this 
publication  when  data  from  experimental  plantings  made  the 
past  growing  season  are  supplemented  with  more  information 
on   quail   use   of  the   improvements. 

Now  if  you  are  a  quail  hunter  you  can  check  your  cost 
figures  and  see  how  much  value  you  would  have  to  place  on 
three  birds  if  Sam  had  pulled  a  stunt  like  that  on  you.  The 
two  of  those  birds  that  I  claim  would  have  brought  my  season 
bag  to  exactly  the  53  bird  average,  but  I  can  be  rather  smug 
in  the  cost  department  since  my  personal  cost  figures  in- 
dicate that  I  got  by  for  SO.  13  per  bird  less  than  average. 

No  sane  quail  hunter  will  let  his  wife  read  this.  They 
ask  some  rather  awkward  questions,  mine  did  .  .  .  and  did. 


MODERN  WILDLIFE  AGENT 

(Conliniied  from  Page  6) 
ment,  and  by  the  same  token  our  conservation  program  would 
suffer. 

The  next  time  a  wildlife  agent  asks  you  for  your  license, 
take  advantage  of  the  situation.  Ask  him  where  the  good 
fishing  spots  are  and  any  questions  you  may  have  about  the 
regulations.  He  will  be  glad  to  help  you.  Many  a  fisherman 
has  caught  his  limit  of  fish  because  a  wildlife  agent  happened 
by  to  check  his  license. 

Why  not  try  to  meet  your  local  wildlife  agent  and  try 
to  work  out  your  problems  with  him.  You  may  be  surprised 
at  the  amount  of  help  you  can  give  him  and  the  amount 
of  cooperation  he  will  give  you. 

And-lest  we  forget-so  far,  this  year,  your  wildlife  agents 
have  terminated  1896  cases  in  state  and  federal  courts,  and 
this  total  does  not  include  December,  1957,  which  is  one  of 
our  busiest  months.  .  .  just  another  example  of  the  work 
done  by  your  wildlife  agent. 

Now,  we  will  let  you  answer  our  first  question.  .  .  is  our 
present  day  wildlife  agent  merely  a  license  checker? 


DEAN  OF  LOUISIANA 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 
steadfastly  refused  to  commercialize  his  efforts.  His  knowl- 
edge, whether  it  be  about  birds,  insects  or  flowers  was 
free  for  the  asking.  His  contributions  to  the  field  of  orni- 
thology were  many,  his  work  among  the  youth  of  the  state 
could  have  made  him  a  famous  figure  had  he  let  it  overtake 
his  desire  to  remain  in  the  role  of  a  simple  student  of  na- 
ture. A  measure  of  the  man  may  be  taken  when  on  one 
occasion  he  refused  $100.00  for  the  single  root  of  an  iris 
plant.  The  plant  was  the  fabulously  rare  black  iris.  Carroll 
preferred  to  cultivate  the  plant  to  make  sure  the  species  would 
survive. 

In  1945,  when  Carroll  was  offered  a  job  with  the  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  commission  checking  the  out  of  town 
fishermen's  licenses  from  the  old  patrol  boat,  Louisiana,  he 
jumped  at  the  opportunity  for  he  new  he  would  have  many 
hours  to  himself  to  broaden  his  knowledge  of  nature.  How- 
ever, he  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  scientific 
societies  around  the  world  and  during  that  time  delivered  a 
paper  before  a  convention  sponsored  by  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  the  Wilson 
Ornithological  club  of  which  he  was  also  a  member.  Nor 
did  he  lose  touch  with  the  wildlife  of  his  marshes. 

When  commercial  fishermen  complained  to  the  authorities 
that  the  water  birds  were  wiping  out  their  fish,  Carroll 
proved  by  examination  of  their  stomachs  that  they  were 
eating  nothing  of  commercial  value,  and  saved  his  feathered 
friends  from  extinction.  And  when  the  State  of  Louisiana 
wanted  two  perfect  pelicans  to  send  as  a  gift  to  the  City  of 
London,  it  was  Carroll  who  was  assigned  the  task  of  their 
capture. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1955,  Carroll  returned  from  the  Gulf 
to  spend  his  declining  years  at  his  beloved  homeplace  at  the 
Chef. 

At  his  "Aqua  Farm"  where  he  lived,  Frank  Carroll  was 
known  as  the  Sage  of  the  Chef",  an  experimenter,  inventor, 
lover  of  wildlife  and  primarily  a  real  sportsman. 

Besides  building  a  museum  of  natural  history  exhibits 
near  the  Chef,  Carroll  staked  out  many  fishing  stations  in 
the  lagoons  of  the  marshes  along  which  he  lived  and  built 
fishing  stands  on  most  of  them  for  the  convenience  of  the 
public.  .  .  free.  He  charted  the  bays  and  lagoons  and  gave 
out  maps  so  that  the  adventurers  might  find  their  way  back. 
Someday  people  will  read  of  his  work  m  a  paragraph  here 
and  there  in  books  about  wildlife  and  the  beautiful  Louisiana 
wild  iris  will  owe  its  survival  partly  to  his  efforts  but  to 
the  people  at  Chef  Menteur,  Frank  Michael  Carroll  will 
be  remembered  for  a  long  time  because  he  was  a  man  who 
wanted  to  be  useful. 
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Although    half   the    size    of    those    said    to    have    been    taken    in   the  early  colonial   days,  ten-and-one-half-foot  alligators  attract 
quite   a    bit    of   attention    when    encountered    nowadays. 


MR.  GATOR 

(Continued  jrom  Page  13) 

into  a  pit  in  the  upper  jaw,  just  inside  the  hne  of  the  upper 
teeth. 

As  concerns  their  food,  alligators,  or  for  that  matter,  croc- 
odiles are  not  epicures  and  most  species  devour  any  kind  of 
animals  they  can  capture.  However,  since  the  supply  of 
mammals  and  birds  are  usually  limited,  fish  constitute  the 
major  portion  of  their  diet.  It  is  comparatively  easy  for  a 
large  alligator  to  sieze  a  quadruped  of  medium  size  and  drag 
it  into  deep  water  while  struggling  and   drown   it. 

In  the  Reptile  House  at  the  New  York  zoo  it  was  discov- 
ered how  an  alligator  dismembers  a  bulky  victim  in  order 
to  devour  it.  An  alligator  seized  a  fighting  enemy  by  one 
leg,  and  using  his  tail  as  a  propeller,  whirled  himself  round 
and  round  like  a  revolving  shaft,  until  in  about  five  seconds 
the  leg  was  twisted  off,  close  to  the  body,  Hornaday  states 
in  his  volume  "American  Natural  History." 

On  another  occasion  a  12-foot  alligator  became  angry  at 
an  8-foot  companion,  seized  it  by  the  body,  lifted  it  clear  of 
the  water,  and  shook  it  until  the  tough  skin  of  the  back  was 
torn  in  two  at  the  joint  immediately  in  front  of  the  hind 
legs. 

Concerning  some  erroneous  impressions  of  alligators  and 
crocodiles,  Hornaday  says:  "True  crocodiles  are  not  confined 
to  the  old  world,  species  being  found  in  America;  alligators 
are  not  wholly  confined  to  America;  for  a  small  species  exists 
in  China;  the  "movement"  of  a  crocodile's  jaws  differs  in  no 
manner  whatever  from  that  of  an  alligator;  only  a  very  few 
species  of  crocodilians  are  dangerous  to  man  and  so  far  as  it 
is  known  there  is  no  record  of  the  loss  of  human  life  from 
the  common  alligator  and  all  crocodiles  and  alligators  swim 
with   their  tails,   not  their   feet. 

As  with  many  other  species  of  wildlife,  individual  alliga- 
tors are  "tagged"  for  purposes  of  biological  study.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  service  personnel  do  their  alligator  tagging  at 
night  from  small  boats.  They  confine  their  efforts  to  the 
young  alligators  avoiding  tussles  with  alligators  more  than 
three  feet  long. 

When  tagging  operations  are  underway,  a  dozen  or  two 
of  the  animals  are  caught  during  the  night  and  the  metal 
tags  are  affixed  and  they  are  released. 

Alligator  hides  do  not  attract  high  prices  on  the  market. 
About  forty  years  ago,  a  seven-foot  specimen  would  be  worth 
from  90  cents  to  $4.65,  depending  for  the  most  part  upon 
the  location  of  the  market  and  the  quality  of  the  hide.  Pricing 


today  is  based  upon  a  per-foot-of-alligator  basis,  with  prices 
ranging   from    Si. 2 5    to    S2.50    per    foot. 

And  how  did  the  alligator  get  its  name?  The  Spaniards 
called  him   "El  lagarto" — "the  lizard." 


ANTERLESS  DEER  SEASON 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

trained  biologist  is  equipped  to  catch  these  waning  signals 
and  we  must  be  ready  to  act  before  the  problem  becomes 
serious.  Deer  deserve  a  better  fate  than  being  forced  into 
poverty  by  letting  them  destroy  their  range. 

How  is  there  a  high  rate  of  natural  mortality  in  the 
young  and  extremely  old  on  a  depleted  range.-* 

During  the  first  year  of  life  deer  on  depleted  ranges 
undergo  heavy  mortality.  Impoverished  does  are  unable  to 
supply  milk  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  fawn. 
When  browse  is  needed  the  smaller  animals  find  it  difficult 
to  compete  with  the  greater  reach  of  larger  deer.  Although 
death  is  sometimes  directly  due  to  starvation  it  is  often 
indirectly  caused  by  it.  It  may  be  brought  about  by  preda- 
tion,  accidents,  disease  or  severe  weather,  all  of  these  factors 
are  more  serious  when  deer  are  in  a  weakened  condition. 

Aged  animals  past  the  prime  of  life  find  it  hard  to  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  younger  adults  for  the  food  needed  to 
sustain  life. 

With  adequate  harvest  of  antlerless  deer  the  surviving 
fawns  have  less  competition  and  fewer  deer  reach  extreme 
ages. 

*For  the  purpose  of  this  analogy  children  are  classed  as 
people. 

How  can  parasites  be  more  prevalent  and  there  be  a  greater 
likelihood  of  disease  on  an  overpopulated  range' 

On  an  overpopulated  range  the  deer  naturally  live  closer 
together  or  one  comes  into  contact  with  more  animals  than 
he  would  on  a  managed  range.  Through  this  close  contact 
the  deer  as  hosts  of  many  parasites  and  disease  can  cause 
the  same  to  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Some  of  the  para- 
sites that  may  cause  death  to  deer  on  an  overpopulated  range 
are:  stomach  worms,  lungworms,  tapeworms,  liver  flukes  and 
the  deer  botfly.  According  to  Taylor  (19?6)  the  stomach 
worm  has  caused  considerable  damage  to  deer  herds,  particu- 
larly on  an  area  that  is  overpopulated.  Taylor  (1956)  also 
states  that  sporadic  losses  in  deer  may  occur  due  to  an  in- 
festation of  lungworms.  According  to  Dahlberg  and  Guet- 
tinger  (1956)  heavy  infections  bv  lungworms  can  cause 
severe  damage  to  the  lungs  and  may  result  in  death  from 
pneumonia.  Dahlberg  and  Guettinger    (1956)    further  states 
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that  tapeworms  in  severe  infestations  may  cause  deer  to  be 
in  a  general  poor  condition  that  can  easily  lead  to  death 
by  natural  causes.  According  to  Taylor  (1956)  liver  flukes 
in  deer  may  be  a  contributing  cause  of  deer  losses  but  is 
seldom  the  primary  cause.  The  deer  botfly  deposits  its  eggs 
or  minute  white  larvae  around  the  nostrils  and  accordmg 
to  Taylor  (1956)  the  larvae  or  grubs  may  be  found  in  the 
nasal  passages,  the  mouth,  in  the  trachea  and  in  the  lungs. 
According  to  Latham  (1950)  the  nasal  passages  of  under- 
nourished deer  may  become  so  clogged  with  the  larvae  of 
the  nasal  botfly  that  the  animals  will  lose  weight  from  the 
constant  annoyance  of  the  chewing,  crawling  mass  and 
eventually  die. 

There  are  some  external  parasites  that  an  overpopulated 
deer  herd  may  cause  to  increase  at  a  rapid  pace.  They  are 
ticks,  mites,  fleas  and  lice.  These  external  parasites  may 
weaken  the  host  but  causing  death  is  yet  uncertain.  The  bite 
of  the  tick  will  be  a  source  of  infestation  by  the  screw  worm. 
According  to  Taylor  (1956)  lice  in  large  numbers  must  cause 
intense  irritation  and  doubtless  contribute  to  the  ill  health 
of  the  host.  Taylor  (1956)  further  states  that  the  seasonal 
increase  in  lice  and  the  great  numbers  of  eggs  and  young 
lice  on  starving  deer  leaves  little  doubt  that  malnutrition 
of  the  host  permits  the  lice  to  increase  and  that  a  healthy 
deer  apparently  can  control  the  numbers  of  its  parasites 
probably  through   its  skin   secretions. 

Disease  on  an  overpopulated  range  has  the  chance  of  com- 
pletely wiping  out  a  deer  herd.  Where  properly  nourished 
deer  are  surprisingly  free  from  disease.  On  an  overpopulated 
range  the  reduction  of  the  food  supply  causes  malnutrition 
that  lowers  the  animals'  natural  resistance  to  disease  which 
may  result  in  a  widespread  epidemic.  Latham  (1950)  states 
that  when  an  animal  population  exceeds  its  food  supply  there 
is  always  a  reduction — sometimes  only  enough  to  correct  the 
condition  and  other  times  a  sweeping  terrible  decimation 
which  may  reduce  the  population  to  only  a  remnant  of  its 
former  abundance.  He  further  states  ^hat  disease  in  the  under- 
nourished herd  can  result  in  a  widespread  epidemic  and  wipe 
out  the  entire  herd.  Diseases  among  deer  are  uncontrolable 
once  they  get  started. 

How  does  an  overpopulation  of  deer  cause  damage  to 
agricultural   crops  ? 

Agricultural  crop  damage  is  another  symptom  indicating 
that  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range  has  been  exceeded. 
When  the  range  cannot  supply  sufficient  food  for  the  number 
of  deer  occuping  them,  then  these  deer  have  no  other  re- 
course except  to  turn  to  agricultural  crops  for  additional 
sustenance. 

Deer  damage  to  crops  may  be  variable  to  its  degree  of 
severity.  It  may  be  no  more  than  the  trampling  of  a  few 
stalks  of  corn,  cotton,  soybeans  or  what  have  you  to  com- 
plete  destruction   of  large   fields. 

The  small  farmer  and  his  family  enjoy  the  peace  and  con- 
tentment of  their  farm.  They  can  not  stand  the  hardships 
brought  on  by  deer  crop  damage  and  be  forced  to  leave  the 
farm  to  find  some  other  means  of  a  family  livelihood. 

In  areas  overpopulated  by  deer  there  are  many  killed,  in- 
cluding bucks,  each  year  because  of  crop  damage.  These 
deer  would  have  provided  recreation  for  many  hunters  had 
they  been  harvested  during  the  hunting  seasons.  It  is  not 
only  a  recreational  loss  but  also  an  economical  loss  and  use- 
less waste.  The  farmer  usually  does  not  want  to  kill  the  deer 
in  large  numbers  beacuse  to  them  it  is  time  consuming,  ex- 
pensive and  they  too  recognize  the  useless  waste. 

During  a  bucks  only  season  there  are  many  deer  killed  that 
are  illegal.  In  Louisiana  this  is  done  by  havins  bucks  killed 
with  antlers  less  than  three  inches,  killing  does  and  by  kill- 
ing fawns.  When  the  hunter  kills  these  he  is  usually  afraid 
to  attempt  to  smuggle  it  from  the  forest  because  of  getting 
caught  with  it  by  game  law  enforcement  personnel  and  hav- 
ing to  face  the  consequences.  Therefore  the  illegaly  killed 
deer  are  left  for  the  buzzards. 

We  have  discussed  the  symptoms  of  a  problem  herd.  Now 


what  can  we  do  when  a  herd  gets  in  this  condition.'  The  most 
important  thing  is  to  take  remedial  action  BEFORE  over- 
crowding occurs.  Since  this  has  not  been  done  and  we  have 
allowed  a  shameful  waste  of  good  deer  range  the  prescribed 
herd  reduction  must  be  more  severe  than  would  have  been 
necessary  had  it  been  made  when  first  needed.  The  herd  must 
be  reduced  to  WITHIN  the  bounds  of  the  shrunken  range. 
If  the  aim  of  management  is  to  be  production  of  the  max- 
imum number  of  antlered  deer  or  just  the  greatest  harvest 
of  any  deer  over  a  period  of  years,  the  answer  is  the  same; 
the  herd   must  be  reduced. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  trapping  off  the  surplus  for 
the  purpose  of  restoc-king  other  areas  of  the  state.  While 
overcrowded  herds  have  provided  a  good  source  of  trapped 
deer  for  restocking  that  is  about  as  far  as  any  trapping 
program  can  be  designed  to  go.  In  fact  it  is  an  axiom  of 
game  management  that  under  the  best  working  conditions 
no  more  than  10  percent  of  a  deer  herd  can  be  trapped. 

The  population  composition  counts  previously  mentioned 
were  made  this  fall  in  Louisiana  and  involved  careful  observa- 
tions of  more  than  600  deer. 

They  mean  that  for  each  100  deer  seen  9  were  legal,  13 
were  fawns  and   78  were  does. 

On  opening  day  does  outnumbered  bucks  ten  to  one.  By  the 
time  one  half  or  three  fourths  of  the  bucks  are  taken  by 
hunters  of  course  the  ratio  is  much  more  distorted.  From 
100  deer  on  good  range,  and  with  an  anterless  deer  season, 
35   animals  could  be  harvested. 

This  is  not  the  cure  for  areas  where  an  excessive  herd  has 
been  maintained  long  enough  to  seriously  damage  the  range. 
In  these  cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  remove  far  more  than 
35  percent  of  the  herd  with  the  initial  herd  reduction. 

With  range  recovery,  which  in  many  cases  requires  years, 
the  herd  can  be  allowed  to  increase  so  long  as  it  is  kept 
uithin  the  limits  of  the  range  to  support  deer. 

Instead  of  the  13  fawns  for  78  does,  which  is  one  fawn 
for  each  6  does;  the  herd  composition  should  have  been  1.4 
fawns  for  each  doe.  In  other  words  on  good  range,  and  with 
adequate  mature  bucks,  the  78  does  should  have  been  rear- 
ing   109   fawns. 

To  get  this  herd  back  into  proper  production  somebody 
must  shoot  some  antlerless  deer.  Isn't  it  better  to  let  hunters 
take  advantage  of  legal  permits  to  remove  these  animals  for 
sport  and  food  than  to  let  this  wasteful  condition  remain 
unchecked  ? 

What  happens  after  an  emergency  removal  of  antlerless 
deer .' 

If  the  removal  is  adequate  there  will  be  about  the  same 
kill  of  legal  bucks  the  following  year,  then  too  there  will 
need  to  be  a  period  of  harvest  of  antlerless  deer.  If  the  first 
removal  was  adequate  the  second  season  should  require  the 
removal  of  less  antlerless  deer.  The  third  season  or  the  second 
winter  following  the  initial  removal  of  does,  fpwns  and  "bald- 
headed"  bucks  the  kill  of  "legal"  bucks  should  climb  above 
what  it  was  back  during  the  period  of  range  depletion. 

If  range  recovery  is  progressing  during  subsequent  seasons 
slightly  less  than  the  annual  increase  can  be  harvested  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  herd  taking  care  to  be  sure  it  is 
not  allowed  to  exceed  the  food  supply  or  to  damage  the  range. 
If  we  ever  let  it  get  to  the  point  it  is  in  1957  we  should  all 
hang  our   heads   in   shame. 


Many  deer  die  in  winter,  with  stomachs  more  less  full  of 
food  having  little  nutritive  value,  rather  than  move  to  some 
nearby  area  having  adequate  food. 


The    Alaskan    moose    in    the    Kenai    Peninsula    carry    the 
largest  antlers  in  the  deer  family. 


The  North  American  elk   is  comparable  in  size  to  the 
red  deer  of  Scotland. 
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Louisiana  Hunting  Regulations  For  1957-1958 


Resident  Game  Birds  and  Animals 


SQUIRRELS:  October  18,  1957  to  January  15,  19.58 — 10 
per  day;  possession  limit  20.  Contingent  on  the  fire  condition 
of  the  "woods  —  possible  10-day  delay. 

RABBITS:  November  l.'i,  1957  to  February  10,  1958;  5 
per   dav. 

BEAR:    Closed. 

QUAIL:  December  1,  1957  to  February  10,  1958  —  10 
per  dav;  possession   20. 

TURKEY:  Regulations  for  this  season  are  to  be  set  in 
January   1958  when  dates  and  parishes  are  to  be  announced. 

DEER:  1  buck  per  day;  2  bucks  per  season;  dates  given 
below : 

The  general  statewide  deer  season  will  open  on  December 
1,  1957  and  run  for  variable  periods  of  time  according  to  the 
deer  population.  All  game  Management  Areas  will  be  closed 
unless  otherwise  specified.  Only  those  areas  specifically  desig- 
nated below  will  be  open  to  deer  hunting  for  the  period  indi- 
cated; the  remainder  of  the   State  will  be   closed. 

Nov.    15 -Dec.    16,    1957,   inclusive:    St.   Tammany   Parish. 

Nov.  15  -  Dec.  26,  1957,  inclusive:  Vermilion  Parish;  St. 
Mary  Parish;  Terrebonne  Parish;  Ascension  Parish;  St.  John 
the  Baptist  Parish;  St.  James  Parish;  St.  Charles  Parish;  Jef- 
ferson Parish;  Plaquemines  Parish;  St.  Bernard  Parish;  Orleans 
Parish  (area  bounded  by  Cut  Off  Road,  Ammunition  Dump 
fence,  Mississippi  River  and  Plaquemines  Parish  line)  ;  Livings- 
ton Parish  (south  of  U.  S.  Hwv.  190)  ;  Tangipahoa  Parish 
(south  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  190). 

Dec.  1  -Dec.  7,  1957  inclusive:  Washington  Parish;  Rapides 
Parish — south  and  west  of  Red  River;  Sabine  Parish  (west  of 
the  following  described  line:  U.  S.  Uvry.  171  from  Vernon- 
Sabine  Parish  line  to  Florien,  west  on  La.  Hwy.  474  to  Dess 
and  across  to  Negreet,  north  of  La.  H^^T.  476  to  Junction  of 
La.  Hw>'.  6,  then  west  on  La.  H%\n,'.  6  to  Junction  of  La.  Hwy. 
475,  then  north  to  Zwolle  and  north  on  U.  S.  Hwy.  171  to 
Sabine-DeSoto  line)  ;  Lincoln  Parish  (south  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  80 
and  west  on  U.  S.  Hwy.  167;  Claiborne  Parish  (the  area  en- 
closed by  U.  S.  Hwy.  79  from  Arkansas  line  to  Homer  and  La. 
Hwj'.  9  "from  Homer  to  Arkansas  line)  ;  Jackson  Parish  (all  of 
parish  except  the  area  enclosed  by  La.  Kvry.  4  from  Weston  to 
Chatham,  thence  along  La.  Hwy.  146  to  Vernon  Lookout  Tower, 
thence  along  the  road  to  Beech  Springs,  and  thence  along  La. 
Hwv-.  542  and  811  to  Weston);  Caddo  Parish — STILL  HUNT- 
ING ONLY  (north  of  U.  S.  Hwv.  80  and  west  of  La.  Hwy.  1)  ; 
Bossier-Webster — STILL  HUNTING  ONLY  (the  area  enclosed 
by  La.  Hwy.  3  from  Ai'kansas  line  to  Plain  .Dealing,  La.  Hwy.  2 
from  Plain  Dealing  to  Sarepta  and  La.  Hwy.  7  from  Sarepta  to 
Arkansas  line)  ; 


Dec.  1  -  Dec.  14,  1957  inclusive:  Vernor,  Parisn  fv,e-.t  01 
L'.  S.  Hwy.   171);  Barksdalo  Air  Force  Ea.st  in  BoEsier  Parish. 

Dec.  1,  1957  -Jan.  1,  1958  inclusive:  Moreh'/a.'.e  Parish; 
West  Carioli  Pari.sh ;  Ea.st  Cajioll  Pari.sh ;  Madison  Pan.sh;  Ten- 
sas Parish;  Concordia  Pari.sh;  Union  Pari.sh  feast  of  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad  from  Arkansas  line  to  Litroe  to  Sterlinffton;  ■ 
Franklin  Parish  (east  of  La.  Hwy.  15 j  ;  Catahoula  Pari.sh  (east 
of  Ouachita,  Boeuf  and  Black  Riveis  and  south  of  U.  S.  Hwy. 
84)  ;  LaSalle  Parish  (.south  of  Old  River  and  Catahoula  Lake)  ; 
West  Feliciana  Parish  (west  of  Mississippi  River;  ;  Avovflle" 
Parish. 

Dec.  1  -Jan.  10,  1957  inclusive:  St.  Landry  Parish;  Pointe 
Coupee  Parish;  West  Baton  Rouge  Parish;  Iberville  Pari.sh;  St 
Martin  Parish;  Iberia  Parish;  Lafayette  Parish;  Assumption; 
and  LaFourche  Parish. 

Dec.  2  -  Dec.  7,  1957  inclusive:  Allen  Pari.sh  f  north  of  U.  S. 
Hwy.   190). 

Dec.  2  -  Dec.  8,  1957  inclusive:  Beauregard  Parish  (ea.st  of 
La.   Hwy.   27);  Evangeline  Parish. 

Dec.  2,  1957 -Jan.  10,  1958  inclusive:  Beauregard  Parish 
(west  of  La.  Hwy.  27)  ;  Calcasieu  Parish  (west  of  La.  Hwy.  21). 

Dec.  6,  1957  to  Jan.  1,  1958  inclusive:  Winn  Parish  7south 
of  U.  S.  Hwy.  84  and  east  of  U.  S.  Hwv.  167)  ;  Grant  Parish 
(west  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  165  and  north  of  La.  Hwy.  8>  ;  Natchi- 
toches Parish  (the  area  closed  by  La.  Hwy.  6  from  Hagewood 
to  Natchitoches,  La.  Hwy.  1  from  Natchitoches  to  Derr>',  La. 
Hwy.  119  from  Derry  to  Gorum,  the  road  from  Gorum  to' Mink 
to  Kisatchie  and  from  Kisatchie  to  Hagewood  on  La.  Hwj'.  117). 

*Catahoula  National  Wildlife  5lanagement  Preserve  in 
Winn  and  Grant  Parishes  will  be  open  for  a  five  (5)  day  period 
or  until  100  buck  deer  are  killed,  whichever  occurs  fir=t be- 
ginning on  Dec.   1.   STILL  HUNTING  ONLY. 

*Red  Dirt  National  Wildlife  Management  Presen-e  in  Nat- 
chitoches Parish  will  open  for  a  five  (5)  day  period  or  until 
100  buck  are  killed,  whichever  occurs  first — iJeginnine-  on  Dec 
1.   STILL  HUNTING   ONLY. 

Deer  hunting  on  the  Catahoula  and  Red  Dirt  Wildlife 
Management  Preserves  will  be  by  permit  only.  Permits  may  be 
secured  by  any  licensed  hunter  at  preserve  check  stations  "dur- 
ing the  hunting  season  on  the  preserves. 

*The  Evangeline  Wildlife  Management  area  in  Rapides 
Parish  will  be  open  for  a  seven  (7)  dav  period  beginning  on 
Dec.   1,   1957  for  BOW  AND  ARROW  HUNTING  ONLY. 

*Deer  hunting  on  these  areas  is  available  through  coopera- 
tion of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Comriiission  and 
the  United  States  Forest  Service. 

Public  notice  will  be  given  in  the  event  that  there  are  any 
revisions   to    the   above    deer   season. 


Migratory  Water  Fowl  Season   1957-58 


DOVES:  September  1-September  15,  inclusive,  and  No- 
vember 27-January  10,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  and  possession  limit: 
10.  Afternoon  shooting  only. 

DUCKS:  November  2-January  10,  inclusive.  Daily  bag 
limit;  4.  Possession  limit:  8:  One  hooded  merganser  and/or 
one  Wood  Duck  may  be  included  in  bag  limit  of  4  or  posses- 
sion limit  of  8. 

Red-breasted  and/or  American  mergansers  may  be  taken  in 
addition  to  other  duck  limits.  Daily  bag  limit  .5,  possession 
limit  10. 

GEESE:  November  2-January  10,  inclusive.  Daily  bag 
and  possession  limits:  Five,  including  in  such  limit  not  more 
than  two  Canada  geese  (or  its  subspecies)  or  two  white-fronted 
geese    (soeckled-bellies) ,  or  one  of  each. 

COOTS  (Poule-d'Eau):  November  2-January  10,  inclu- 
sive. Bag  and  possession  limits:  10. 

RAILS  and  GALLINULES:  October  1-December  9,  in- 
clusive. Bag  and  possession  limit:  15,  except  Sora,  which  is  25. 

SNIPE:  (Wilson  or  Jack  Snipe):  December  17-January 
15,  inclusive.  Bag  and  possession  limit:  8. 


WOODCOCK:  December  12-January  20,  inclusive.  Bag 
limit  4,  possession  limit  8. 

SHOOTING  HOURS  for  ducks,  geese,  coots,  rails  and  gal- 
linules:  One  half  hour  before  sunrise  to  one  half  hour  before 
sunset,  including  opening  day. 

SHOOTING  HOURS  for  woodcock  and  snipe:  One  half 
hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

SHOOTING  HOURS  for  doves:  12:00  noon  until  sunset. 


Use  of  bait  and  live  decoys  prohibited.  Hunters  of  ducks 
and  geese  who  are  over  16  years  of  age  must  have  a  federal 
waterfowl  stamp  attached  to  their  state  hunting  license  or  old 
age  permits.  These  may  be  obtained  from  L'.  S.  Postoffice^  Use 
of  rifles,  or  shotguns  larger  than  10  gauge  or  capable  of  holding 
more  than  three  shells,  prohibited.  The  plug  used  in  guns  must 
be  incapable  of  being  removed  without  disassembling  gun. 
Legal  possession  limits  of  resident  game  birds  or  game  animals 
may  be  possessed  up  to  within  .30  days  of  the  opening  of  the 
following  season. 


Licenses 


HUNTING   LICENSE,   RESIDENT .$      1.00 

(Required  of  all  residents  between  the  age  of   16 
and  60.  Those  over  60  must  have  old-age  permit.) 

HUNTING  LICENSE,  NON-RESIDENT Reciprocal 

with  other  states. 

(Required  of  all  non-i-esidents,  except  those  under 

16  years  of  age.» 

TkAPING  LICENSE    $      2.00 

(Trapping    seasons    to    be    announced.    Only    resi- 
dents permitted  to  trap. ) 


FUR  BUYER,   RESIDENT ?   25.00 

FUR   BUYER,    NON-RESIDENT SlOO.OO 


FUR  DEALER,   RESIDENT 

(Deposit   .$500.00   required). 


.S150.00 


FUR  DEALER,  NON-RESIDENT 

(Deposit   $1000.00   required) -§300.00 


•Virtft. 
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